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ROSES! ROSES! 

UY a rose of gladness, 

) Pinker than the morn, 
Loose-leafed, of a lusty stem— 

Ah! Beware the thorn! 
** Roses fade and thorns abide!” 

Is it that you say? 
Truth and sooth, faint heart—but list! 

Roses crown the May. 


Buy a rose of silence, 
Waxen-white and cold. 

Strong concern of death or life 
Its pale depths may hold 

Spoken words are ne'er recalled— 
Ali! the ache! the smart! 

Lay the white rose to your lips, 
Vear it in your heart. 


Buy a rose of sunshine, 
Faery gold in bloom, 
Pure, unminted, treble fine 
It shall banish gloom. 
What though days be gray and lower, 
Chill with plashing rain, 
Golden roses softly chant, 
“Shining comes again.” 


Buy my blood-red roses! 
Flowers of hope and health, 
Buy moss-roses, veiled and sweet, 
Buy the summer's wealth! 
** Roses fade but thorns abide!” 
Is it that you say? 
Truth and sooth good world—but list! 
Roses crown the May. 
Marrua McCun.oca-WILuiaMs. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
AN ENGLISH COTTAGE GARDEN. 


N imagining an English cottage garden an American 

must begin by utterly abandoning all pictures of trim- 
ly divided plots, and of those “‘ intervals of earth between 
the flowers” which a lady of my acquaintance at home 
tried so vainly to extinguish io her beautiful domain that 
she finally abandoned the garden itself in despair. Here 
around the cottage there are trimness and well-ordered 
earth intervals in the vegetable garden, but the flowers 
grow less in beds than in blazing masses, crowding upon 
one another in every nook and corner, and filling every bit 
of their allotted space; gazing in at the windows of the 
house also, and eagerly presenting themselves to you 
when you open the house door in the morning, like ex- 
cluded kittens or dogs anxious fora breakfast. ‘‘ Far up 
the porch there grows a climbing rose,” as in Tennyson's 
‘‘Gardener’s Daughter”; beyond the rose are tossing 
clusters of lilac and laurel, and behind that a tree of pink 
hawthorn, just coming into bloom. In the tangled beds 
and borders—tangled, that is, by the flowers themselves, 
never by weeds or grass—there grows a mass of blue 
hyacinths, crimson tulips, yellow zinnias, and mountain- 
fringe, white narcissi, blue and white ‘‘ old-men's-beards,” 
mammoth bachelors’-buttens, pansies, forget - me -nots, 
wall-flowers, stock -gillyflowers, and a host besides. Flights 
of rongh stone steps lead downward, hedged by little 
rockeries with various ferns, and above these rise rough 
and even crumbling walls, covered densely with ivies of dif- 
ferent species, including the little blossoming vine known 
in America as “ coliseum ivy,” and here growing wild. 
In the middle there is a lawn, set closely with the little 
English daisies, and with buttercups larger than ours. 
Behind the walls and beyond the irregular neighboring 
enclosures rise steep wooded hills; for this is what Jean 
Ingelow would call ‘‘ a cottage in a chine”—that is, a 
ravine which is connected with the world only by a flow- 
ing brook, and by one of those perfect and immaculate 
English roads which are the wonder and despair of every 
travelling American, so bard and smooth is their surface. 

The woods and hedges and all the slopes aré more 
crowded with wild flowers than any corresponding region 
iw America, unless it be Colorado; and the wonder is that 
while the more delicate flowers of our own country are 
apt to die out before cultivation, the native blooms still 
hold their own here; and the cowslips, primroses, wall- 
flowers, gorses, brooms, and bluebells keep their place 
unflinchingly in the most cultivated regions. 

Perhaps it is partly for this reason that I find myself 
still missing, as I have always missed, in the British land- 
scape, as in the British face, a certain quality of fineness, 
a note of sympathy and grace, developed more fully 
among ourselves. I have yet come upon no wild flowers 
with such a delicate quality of early sweetness as is to 
be recognized in our Claytonia, or Spring Beauty, the 
Tiarella, the Mitella, the Linnea. I have no books at 
hand, and do not know how far these grow in England, 
but they serve to indicate the quality I mean. The blue- 
bird’s note and the graceful outline of the American elm 
as distinct from the English suggest the same fine and 
tender trait. 1 cannot describe it, nor have 1 ever seen it 
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described, but it is there. Behind all the pleasant mel- 
lowness of the English voice, the greater gentlevess and 
equableness of manvers, there is a certain hard and stony 
background to this English village life, and you feel how 
little the common people really have of life’s enjoyment, 
although they accept this little so sweetly and cheerfully 
that it almost becomes a grace. There are now excellent 
elementary schools, although these are limited hereabouts 
to the utmost rigidity of Church requirement for a com- 
munity consisting half of dissenters. But there seem to 
be absolutely no books in the cottages; and if our Ameri- 
cap rural villages are thought dull in winter, in spite of 
free libraries, of lectures, concerts, book clubs, and farm- 
ers’ grange meetings, what must it be here? 

Again, the fact perpetually present that there is scarce- 
ly a single freehold property, however small, in this little 
community; that the whole landscape for miles around 
belongs to a nobleman, and is ruled in many ways at his 
pleasure — this seems to the American mind in itself de- 
pressing and unnatural. How is it possible to claim, as 
is often done, that England is politically a republic, when 
the social basis of republican life is so wholly wanting? 
Grant that this feudal authority is so modified and check- 
ed by public sentiment that it is not habitually used for 
evil. Nevertheless, it is there. The same plea was often 
made for American slavery, and with as much justice. 

There is something superb, no doubt, in the opportuni- 
ties of usefulness open to a great landed proprietor in 
England. No similar power in our own country can be 
compared with it; nor can anything of the same kind in 
America compare, on the other hand, to the power of a 
corrupt and debauched land-owner to demoralize a whole 
generation of those whom his power reaches. Even his 
mere neglect or wastefulness may impair their very phys- 
ical condition. Thus I can see from my window as I 
write cottage after cottage occupied by decent people, yet 
with their roofs so broken and laid open as to admit the 
rain in torrents at every storm, so that I hear of one old 
woman who goes to bed nightly with a broken umbrella 
for protection. These houses are let for a nominal rent, 
or for nove at all, but no board of health in an American 
village would permit them to be occupied, and one keen- 
ly feels the defects of a social order which brings its roads 
to such perfection and leaves the cottages which look on 
these roads practically roofless. 

It is perhaps a far cry from an English cottage garden 
to the English social conditions; but the great poet who 
has best described in verse the emotions inspired by the 
beautiful old ruin which brings visitors to the place where 
I write, has told us that we must not look at nature apart 
from what he calls ‘‘ the still sad music of humanity.” It 
is impossible to look at these robust and ruddy men and 
women and receive their kindly greetings—it is impos- 
sible to observe these swarming and cheery children— 
without feeling that the race from which we are at least 
partially descended is still sound at the core. That it is as- 
similating more to us, or we to it, as years go on, is hardly 
to be asserted ; certainly 1 am more struck, after an inter- 
val of nearly twenty years, with the absence of visible as- 
similation than with the progress of it. Nor is the present 
tone of British politics and diplomacy such as to make the 
rejoicings of the Jubilee Year a wholly genuine and well- 
founded procedure; but, after all, whether mutually ap- 
proaching or receding, Great Britain and America are the 
two great English-speaking peoples, and they .must—al- 
though Matthew Arnold thought the contrary —recognize 
a mutual bond, such as does not quite exist in any other 
direction. we. as a 


“AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY.” 


= enial owner of a beautiful house, of a cabinet 
filled with rare curios, or of a gallery where rare 
ictures hang on the walls, earns the gratitude of his 
riends and neighbors if he share his treasures with them. 
Mrs. Sherwood, in the very charming book, happily en- 
titled An Epistle to Posterity, has done more than this; 
she has thrown wide the doors which guard the remi- 
niscences of a long and happy and honored life, inviting 
her contemporaries and their children to enter and share 
with her the pleasures which she loves to recall. More 
than this, she has produced a volume of permanent 
value, one to have and to hold as a rich possession, to 
leave on a table in the drawing-room for the entertain- 
ment of guests, to read aloud toa listening group on the 
veranda, to dip into at will, sure of finding on every page 
Sema to enjoy, something to promote thought, some- 
thing to linger over with delight. - 

The dear lady on whose Manners and Social Usages 
well-bred young people in this land have been brought 
up, has been herself socially successful and constantly 
pray since her early days in New Hampshire, where 

er parents were people of position and eminent respecta- 
bility. Asa child she was brought up according to strict 
New England traditions, but was so gay and pleasure- 
loving that her grandfather, walking up the village street 
grandly attired in a full-dress suit, with a ruffled shirt and 
white cravat, carrying a gold-headed cane, was once forced 
to address the little maid in this terrible way, 

“Mary Elizabeth, 1 am very sorry to see a pupil of 
Miss Fiske’s school, and my granddaughter, dancing on 
the public highway.” In those days it was enjoined on 
a little girl to be demure in public; not to romp; not to 
behave like a tomboy ; to bear herself always like a lady. 
Our present freedom of out-door life was not dreamed of 
for girls, who had, in one form or another, to bear the 
yoke in their youth. 

A little later the gifted child sent anonymously a sto 
to a local periodical called the Social Gazette, thus cu 
ously.foreshadowing the work she was to do in her ma- 
turer days. It was accepted, published, read to a critical 
audience in the parsonage parlor by the minister himself, 
and the author, with flushing cheek and beating heart, 
heard her own mother praise it. Fancy the downfall of 
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rapture when, arrived at home, the mother, true to her own 
Puritan training, nipped vanity in the bud by saying, 
sternly, when told that her daughter had thus ventured 
on the perilous ground of literature, ‘‘Go to bed, my dear; 
it was a very poor story indeed.” 

The strictness of the mother’s domestic rule was tem- 
pot by the mirthful pen d of the father’s indulgent 
rome sway. At an early age the book-loving Mary was 
sent to Boston to attend the famous school conducted by 
Mr. George Emerson. 

The ride from her home to Boston, in winter, on a stage- 
coach, was long and freezingly cold. Mrs. Sherwood still 
shudders when she thinks of the dreary experiences on 
those bleak hills, with snow flying, and biting winds 
whipping the face of the plucky child, who poolesel to 
ride on -: of the coach, shivering, to enduring seasick 
misery inside of it. She says: “I have seen many in- 
ventions—the electric telegraph, postage-stamps, envel- 
opes, chloroform, photographs, sewing-machines, parlor 
matches—none of them equal the parlor car and the ra- 
pidity of steam travel.” She attributes the rheumatism 
which has haunted her later years to the sufferings of the 
earlier ones in the cold journeys to and from Boston. 

Mrs. Sherwood's father was in public life, and was the 
intimate friend and associate of the foremost men of his 
period. Consequently, as a young girl, his daughter was 
introduced to many clever and brilliant people, and her 
pages sparkle with anecdotes and memories of Danicl 
Vebster, Henry Clay, and other conspicuous giants of a 
former era, She knew intimately James Russell Lowell 
and his beautiful young wife, Maria White; knew George 
William Curtis, Margaret Fuller, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and many another of the set whose names now shine star- 
like in American letters. Of the atmosphere immediately 
preceding the civil war, and of the stormy scenes through 
which we lived during its exciting years, she has much to 
say, giving glimpses of life then from a woman’s stand- 
point — glimpses invaluable to the historian and to the 
political economist. 

Her transatlantic descriptions are extremely piquant, 
and her whole narrative is witty, clever, amusing, enter- 
taining, never garrulous, never dull. The whole story has 
about it an air of good society, and Mrs. Sherwood proves 
herself an inimitable raconteuse. Some pen pictures of 
Queen Victoria are especially appropriate just now, when 
all eyes are turning to the gracious lady whose diamond 
jubilee is so soon to be celebrated. 

*‘No New England housekeeper during spring clean- 
ing, when the cook leaves, has a busier week than poor 
Queen Victoria has all the time. The perpetual cares of 
a housekeeper are intensified in the life of a queen.” 

We think, in days when depression is too often a habit, 
When people are triste, taking their very pleasures sadly, 
that a debt of real gratitude is due the woman whose 
bright pen and kind heart have given us this thoroughly 
engaging Epistle to Posterity. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A HEALER'S 


WORK. 


a of aman like Schlatter, whose bleached bones 

were found with his Bible on one of the foot-bills of 
the Sierra Madre within a fortnight, inevitably furnishes 
the text for many a varied discussion of the idiosyncrasies 
of men’s minds. In a few years his name will be for- 
gotten except by a devoted few. For a few days pust, 
however, every paper of prominence throughout the coun- 
try has had some mention of him. 

It was in Denver, some two years since, that, after a fast 
of forty days, Schlatter carried on the work of healing 
which made him known everywhere. So many persons 
came to him for help that a narrow sidewalk had finally 
to be built, on which he stood while thousands of afflicted 
persons filed slowly by him. Marvellous and well-authen- 
ticated cures were effected by him, and the fame of his 
healing spread so far that extra means of conveyance had 
to be provided for bringing strangers from out of town to 
him. Suddenly one day, howove, he disappeared, to be 
arrested afterward in another town as a vagrant, and final- 
ly to be discovered dead, Bible in hand, under a tree on 
some lonely foot-bills of Mexico. 

There is hardly a point of view from which the life and 
work of such a man, and his influence upon others, may 
not be approached—both by those who sympathize and 
those who disparage — and illustrations drawn bringing 
into strong relief the various mental attitudes of human- 
ity, the tumultuous a of masses of people at the 
first suggestion of an infallible remedy for woc—the faith 
of thoge who want to be helped, the scepticism of those 
who do not. For let a man promise anything for the 
benefit of his fellows, and provided he have a certain man- 
ner and power of convincing, there will always ensue 
among those who stand in need an epidemic of blind and 
unreasoning acquiescence, whether he promise a reform 
in the tariff, an increase in the currency, or deliverance 
from bodily ills. For a promise touches hope, and the 
springs of hope are always fresh. 

But there was that about Schlatter which made him 
something more than a mere phenomenon, a subject wor- 
thy of investigation in a study of emotional outbreaks. 
His sincerity was so great he commanded the respect of 
the pulpit. And his honesty was so unimpeachable that 
even av outside public did him honor. He worked with- 
out a thought of personal gain, and permitted himself to 
receive neither money nor gifts. He put himself and his 
own instrumentality absolutely aside. When thanked for 
a cure he said, in his ungrammatical way: ‘‘It is not me 
that does it. Thank the Father.” 

And perhaps it is not to be wondered at that, in this 
money -getting time, the very absence of all desire in him 
for financial reward should have won for him the greatest 
esteem, and inspired among his observers the greatest con- 
fidence. For when one stops to think one sees that, after 
all, in spite of the eummerced spirit which rules our pro- 
ress and civilization, there is nothing which touches most 
hearts like disinterested giving—a giving that asks only 
the privilege of bestowing, whether it be in patriotism, in 
the saving of another’s life, or the relief of suffering. 

We see perfectly well, as we trace the line of progress 
in certain social developments, that the higher the ascent 
in the scale the less the thought of return enters into con- 
duct. That which pre-eminently and above all dispute 
marks the lady, for instance, is her willingness to bestow 
without a hint of exacting return. 
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Because Schlatter kept his gift pure, because he worked 
with no thought of self, the world has been ready to yield 
him an honor denied to many a man of more — at- 

L. H. F. 


oy OUR PARIS 
LE tice 


F course the tragedy of the Rue Jean-Goujon makes 

a great difference with the fashions in Paris. Not 
only is a large part of fashionable society sincerely in 
mourning, buta certain part of it is in mourning through 
pose. Everybody with any pretensions to receiving the 
St.-Germain set likes to be thought in mourning; and the 
weather really is in mourning. I do not know what has 
become of our lovely spring climate and sunny France. 
The damp, cool days, with frequent showers, make cloth 
gowns the things that most appeal to one’s sense of good 
taste, and if I write you about garden-party dresses and 
ephemeral summer things in general, it will not be be- 
cause I have as yet seen any worn. 











Styles for mourning, however, are what naturally come 
first into one’s mind. Happily the day has gone by when 
it was thought necessary to add to the depression caused 
by the loss of dear friends by wearing unbecoming gar- 
ments. Repression of one’s private griefs and feelings is 
the outcome of our more complex civilization, together 
with a more just sense of the value to the community of 
the loss of the individual. Consequently the best taste 
now forbids the swathings of crape, the chapetias cut, the 
eccentric unattractiveness that alone used to be thought 
consistent with the convention of grief. 

To my mind there is every reason, however, for the 
wearing of proper mourning. One of my friends once 
told me of going down to the drawing-room to receive a 
visit from a girl whom she had lost sight of for some time. 
**Oh, how glad I am to see you!” she said, as the girl, 
who wore a red hat, rose to greet her. ‘* Do you know, I 
saw the notice in the paper of the death of some one of 
your name, and feared it might be your father.” 

“It was my father,” said the girl, bursting into tears. 
She went into hysterics, and my friend stood there em- 
barrassed and unhappy, @tirely through an awkward sit- 
uation which was not in the least her fault, and into 
which she should never have been forced. Our life is 
made up of conventions. A large part of our emotions 
towurds our friends are expressed by the conventionai use 
of pieces of white pasteboard. Death will always be 
death, and it is meet and fitting, as it seems to me, that we 
use certain conventional signs to express our sentiment of 
what the person who is no more was to us. 

At the same time we owe it to our sentiment of what 
the friends who are left still are to us, to keep gloom away 
from our conventions. This does not forbid the wearing 
of crape, as many people think. The principal thing that 
should preclude crape is a too slender purse, for it is 
fragile, and unless fresh and crisp, as depressing as a 
withered flower. The French use it in a thousand attrac- 
tive ways as trimming. No one style more than another 
nowadays is mourning. One sees black dresses covered 
with soutache with crépe revers on the boleros. The 
dainty tucked coliars that are so much worn have crépe 
side-pleatings edging them. Hats are made of crépe, ac- 
cordion-pleated, with the pleats pulled out and wired so as 
to make a light pretty crown, with crépe bows made in 
the same manner. I have seen mourning dresses with 
coat and skirt entirely made of crépe, but opening over 
fronts of white mousseline de soie, with jabot frills of 
mousseline de soie. Aftother very effective way of using 
crape is to put it on flat, in any sort of way one pleases, 
and put the narrow ribbons that are so much in vogue as 
trimming over it. 


Yesterday we went to a really Parisian affair, the 
“lunch” given by the Society of French Aquarellistes ut 
their vernissage in the gallery of the Champs Elysées. 
Alice and I had an inward conviction that the French 
had not the faintest idea whata lunch meant. The invita- 
tious were from three to six. There was a buffet with 
champagne and sand wiches,and we found ourselves vague- 
ly wondering whether any conventional prejudice really 
required lunch to be in the middle of the day, or if it might 
not be, after all, a movable feast for any hour. 

We noticed many interesting people. Among them 
Princesse Mathilde, now old, very stout, very plain, but 
still distinguished -looking ; Princesse de Metternich, 
Comtesse de Montesquiou -Fezensac, M. Geroux the 
painter and his pretty wife, M. and Mme. Courant, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ridgeway Knight, Madame Lecomte du Nouy, 
and Madame Raphale Sizos, the actress. 

There was no possible way of seeing the pictures, but 
we were fascinated with the toilettes and the general 
chie of the public. Every other woman, I should say, 
wore a gown made with a casaque like the one illustrated. 
Far ot away the most elegant frocks are in gray, and 
skirts of gray cloth seem to have replaced the useful black 
satin skirt that used to be worn with blouses and separate 
waists. The newest and prettiest thing for visits is a 
gown entirely of gray, of bengaline or pouit de soie, or 
cloth skirt and poult de soie bodice made with a dainty 
little casaque embroidered entirely in grays. These ca- 
saques are also embroidered in violets,or they are trimmed 
with little ribbons or are embroidered in white galloons. 
But I repeat that the smartest frocks are all in gray, worn 
with a jewelled belt, or with a black belt with a fancy 
buckle. Another pretty fancy is a jetted belt—jets in a 
pattern on black—which can easily be made at home. 


One gray skirt that we saw was worn with a bolero in 
primrose silk, covered with a trimming made of black vel- 
vet ribbons and steel beads. All the garment. including 
the sleeves, was covered with rows of narrow black velvet 
put on horizontally between zigzags of steel beads. That 
also might be made at home, | should thiuk, if one cared 
for pretty piazza-work for summer mornings; and it 
makes a charming theatre corsage, with its large revers 
of primrose silk edged with two rows of narrow yellow 
lace, and a dainty front of lace and mousseline de soie. 
Gray skirts are worn to the theatre and to litile dianers 
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with bodices entirely of lace, with sleeves @ jour, the. bod- 
ices untrimmed, except for = buttons, and for loops of 
ribbon passing through cut-steel buckles. 

These casaques, again, are made in nuns’ veiling, in 
cotton, in every material« 
and style imaginable. 
A pretty little coat of 
this sort for driving is 
in black cloth, trimmed 


with braid, and lined 
with white silk. The 
front turns away to 


show a bit of the silk, 
and the high collar is fill- 
ed in with wide pleat- 
ings of batiste edged 
with lace. 


These little accessories 
in lingerie are among the 
most charming features 
of the summer fashions, 
A stock-collar will be 
finished with a frill of 
hem-stitched batiste, and 
a frock of blue nuns’ 
veiling will have a linen sailor collar edged with guipure 
incrustations, One specially pretty collar of this sort that 
we saw was put on to a three-inch band of black and 
white silk. The bodice was like the casaque illustrated, 
but without basques. 
This sailor collar was 
square in front, but a 
narrow band of the 
black and white edged 
the opening of the cor- 
sage to the waist-line, 
edged on each side again 
with fancy buttons. Un- 
der the collar, knotted 
in a sailor-knot in front, 
was a tie of violet crépe 
de Chine over a tie of 
black mousseline de soie. 
The collar was of violet 
crépe de Chine, with a 
lingerie frill inside of it. 

A very pretty way of 
making summer cor- 
sages is with a blouse of 
lace with two collars of 
the material of the dress 
over it. For instance, a 
black and white check 
silk has a dainty blouse 
of lace. The two collars 
—like sailor collars, one within the other—of the black and 
white silk are each cut out in a square in the back and 
edged with lace. The belt and collar were of pinkish- 
mauve taffeta. Every fashion that has so far made its 
appearance in Paris this spring has already been sketched 
for you in the Bazar. M. Feuillet has made a design for 
one of the blouses trés ouvragées, as the French say in speak- 
ing of a corsage on which there is a great deal of work. 
This is to be made in thin materials, such as Liberty 
gauze trimmed with lace, mousseline plissés, and knots 
of ribbon. 

I must not forget to speak of the gray feather boas that 
everybody wears. The weather is chilly, it rains, and you 
are cold; you are out shopping and want to make visits 
for which you are not dressed; you find your last year’s 
gown is little out of style, put on a gray boa, and you are 
ready for any occasion. These come in all shades and 
lengths, and cost here from nine to twenty-five dollars. 

KATHARINE De Forkst. 


NEW YORK{ 
IFASHIONS! 


TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


Ta is no fixed rule as to what material shall be worn 
or what style shall be followed; but nothing that can 
be injured by smoke and cinders is to be thought of, and 
of course good taste frowns upon any elaborate effects of 
trimming. Years ago it was thought the height of ele- 
gance for a woman to wear a black silk costume, and one 
silk gown—not a new one—was always used for this pur- 
pose. Heavy gros grain silks, too, were deemed appropri- 
ate. The greatest objection to them was and is the 
warmth, for a good silk is so closely woven that it is 
warmer than the loose weaves of woollen or cotton ma- 
terials. India silks do, however, make most useful and 
satisfactory gowns; they are delightfully cool and light, 
and shed the dust, and the plain colors do not soil easily ; 
but the objection—for of course there is an objection—is 
that if the entire gown is made of the silk the skirts after 
a day’s gg! look so crumpled and mussed as to be 
very ugly. ‘Then the material needs a good deal of 
trimming to give it a smart look, and ruffles, flounces, 
and bands are apt to catch and hold the dust. Figured 
India silks are exempt from many of the drawbacks just 
mentioned, and if one of these is chosen, let it be of a 
pattern well covered with arabesques, dots, and stripes in 
satin on the plain ground. The skirt should be made 
with seven gores, and trimmed with one scant bias ruffle 
around the foot. The waist will need a lining, but a 
thin lawn will be heavy enough. Make the back of the 
waist tight-fitting over the shoulders, and show the ful- 
ness down at the belt. The front should be full and 
soft in blouse fashion, and can have several clusters of 
small tucks. A stock - collar, detachable, and cuffs of 
the silk on leg-of-muttou small sleeves, are the smartest 
finish for neck and wrists. Some pretty studs in gold or 
silver will give a finish to the wrist. Taffeta silks are 
preferred by some people to Indias, but they are much 
warmer. The plain dark colors, preferably black, are the 
smartest, and the plainer they are made up the better; if 
possible the waist should not be lined, as even the thin- 
nest lawn adds to the warmth with so closely woven a 
material as taffeta silk over it. 
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MOHAIR GOWNS. 


Mohair, brillantine, and alpaca are all grouped together. 
An alpaca gown is famous for its durability, and can cer- 
tainly nent very hard service. 

The mobauirs and brillantincs were more fashionable last 
season than they are now, but as the summer advances will 
surely be worn again, for the material is so light and cool 
it is particularly well adapted for summer wear. These 
gowns are made up both in the jucket and skirt style, and 
also in tight-fitting desigus—the former is the better, par- 
ticularly for travelling gowns. 

The skirts look best when made separate from the lin- 
ing, only fastened together at the belt. Have a silk lin- 
ing if possible. A deep hem is sufficient finish to the 
mohair skirt; the silk skirt of course is regularly finished 
with a narrow band of bair-cloth and the usual facing and 
binding. Eton jackets or short coats made in some smart 
style are the best. One short blazer coat has the revers 
faced with dark green silk in which is woven a pattern of 
roses. Another has facings of changeable taffeta in red; 
but the smartest of all has no silk on the revers, which are 
faced with the material itself, but there is on either side, 
just back of the revers, a row of tiny gilt buttons. With 
this last costume is worn a shirt-waist of blue India silk, 
which is fastened with flat gold studs quite like the small 
buttons on the jacket. Black is more used in these gowns 
than any other color, and dark blue is ranked second. 
The material seems impervious to dust, which can be 
shaken off most easily. 

A ‘few iron-gray mohairs have been made up that look 
well in the blazer pattern, and trimmed with rows of 
black braid around the skirt and on the revers of the 
coat. With this style can be worn either a gray or black 
India silk waist or a regular shixt-waist of some wash ma- 
terial, without lining. 


LINEN COSTUMES. 


Gowns of linen are the coolest things that can be worn, 
and when they are fresh and clean appeal irresistibly to 
the woman who is starting off on a long trip. The idea of 
wearing a gown that can be put in a tub after the jour. 
ney’s end is reached seems so clean and delightful. The 
linen gowns this year are very attractive. There are 
many more with the fitted waist than has been the fash- 
ion for some years, and the favorite style is the tightly 
fitting back with the loose blouse front. One gown has 
the upper part of the blouse laid in a yoke of narrow long 
tucks; below the tucks are three rows of black Cluny lace 
entre‘deux, which go around the entire figure, but in the 
back meet in V shape. The blouse front hangs full over 
a narrow belt of bias black satin. On the skirt are three 
rows of the lace entre-deux, 

Exceedingly smart and becoming as is this gown, it 
cannot be recommended for a journey of any length, for 
constant laundcring would be fatal to its freshness. 

Again the skirt and coat fashion is the best, and made 
as simply as possible. A gown with skirt made with care- 
fully fitted front aud side breadths, the fulness all in a 
small space at the back, is quite without trimming. ‘Phe 
jacket has revers that are wide at the top, but taper in at 
the waist-line to give a long, graceful effect. These 
revers are not faced. A shirt of bright blue Madras linen 
is worn with this gown, which is extremely pretty aud 
becoming, and most useful as well. 


SERGE GOWNS. 


Blue serge has always been associated with long jour- 
neys, for so many hundreds and thousands of women have 
found it the best of materials to travel and live in. 

There are many reasons in favor of serge for travelling 
gowns. It does not rumple like linen or mohair; and 
then there is a great advantage in the extra warmth it 
possesses, for though the day may be cool when one starts 
off, by evening the weather may change, and a serge jacket 
seems most comfortable to slip on over the shirt. waist. 

Empliatically the best and smartest gowns in this ma- 
terial are those made quite plainly, and with coat and skirt. 
There are many styles in coats and jackets, and the moBt 
becoming is the best. The Eton is easiest to carry, but 
the longer coats are the more generally becoming. Rows 
of braid and milliners’ folds are seen on many of the new 
skirts, but so long as it is possible to wear the plain ones 
it is well todo so. The jacket should be lined with some 
bright but not too heavy silk, and the narrow revers 
faced with black silk give a smarter look than when they 
are made of the material. Blue serge is more satisfactory 
for general wear than black. 


SHIKTS AND BLOUSES. 


Blouses are understood to be of silk, shirts of wash 
materinls—so it is now affirmed. Both are necessary for 
the woman who travels much. The shirts this season are 
extrémely pretty, and every possille wash material is used 
in their construction. The two-pointed yoke in the back, 
with a very narrow yoke in front, gives a good fit over 
the shoulders, and allows of sufficient fulness in the fronts; 
sleeves medium size, either on the leg-of-mutton or bishop 
shape. One may have either a ribbon or wash stock; if 
the former the narrow turned-over linen collar is worn; 
and leather belt with harness-buckle completes the severe 
simplicity. The blouses are made both of plain and fancy 
taffetas and Indias (this has no reference to the elaborate 
and expensive silks), and are tucked across—the tucks laid 
in clusters ; turned-down collars and turned back cuffs are 
of the silk, but the collar is not absolute,and can be replaced 
by stock or linen collar. A belt of bias silk or satin is 
worn with these waists, which are cool and comfortable, 
and, as a rule, becoming. Some are now made with side 
pieces, which is an advantage to stout figures, 


DUST-CLOAKS., 


Some charming patterns are shown in dust - cloaks, 
without which at one time it was thought impossible to 
travel in the cars. Now these cloaks are rarely seen in 
the cars, but are often used for driving. Made of change- 
able taffeta, they are smart es) for evening wear over 
a ball gown. A deep Capuchin hood, trimmed all around 
with a double-pinked ruche of the silk, gives breadth to the 
shoulders, On the same pattern is a cloak of dark blue 
taffeta, but without any ruches or trimming of any kind, 
and yet so well cut that it is an exceedingly smart gar- 
ment, and is really a better investment than the other, 
especially for travelling, as the ruche would probably 
prove a dust-collector. 
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YOKE SHIRT-WAISTS. 


For patterns and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


SUMMER HATS. 


See illustrations on page 517. 


ATS are no longer simple shapes of straw, but are 
] composed of several differeut materials. In shirred 
pink tulle is one favorite style with brim at the back 
turned up sharp and square, the space at the back of the 
head filled in with black velvet ribbon tied in a Louis 
XV. bow-knot, the loops and notched ends stiffly wired 
A broad rhinestone buckle fastens the velvet bows. The 
entire front of the hat is covered by a very large shaded 
pine slik poppy 
Another odd hat has a curved brim turned up at the 
back, and is covered with several bias folds of pink 
taffeta, and with a fancy straw braid finishing the edge. 
At the left side of it is a spray of roses and a cluster of 
violets. Bunches of violets are also at the back, under 
the brim 


Fig. 1.—CANVAS COSTUME WITH BRAIDED 
COAT-W AIST. 
For description see pattern-sheet 
Suppiemeut. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


. 





BRAIDED BOLERO WITH CAPE SLEEVES. 


For pattern aud description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Pio. 2—COSTUME WITH CHECKED SKIRT 
AND PLAIN ETON JACKET. 


For pattern and Guertation see No. XIIL on 
pattern-sheet 


pplement. 


Fie. 3.—-MOUNTAIN COSTUME OF REVERSIBLE 


CLOTH. 


For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 







EMBROIDERED LINEN BATISTE WAIST. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A SIMPLE BRIDAL TROUSSEAU. 


B  Baeaete’ to include in a trousseau is a question that 

perplexes many a woman who has not a large in- 
come but who yet wishes to be provided. with a thorough 
outfit. The old rule was to buy enough of everything— 
underwear, gowns, hats, etc., etc.—to last a year, but the 
articles provided were so numerous that they often lasted 
for ten years, and grew yellow and out of style long be- 
fore they could possibly be worn out. 

In this practical age the practical woman makes up her 
mind what she can afford to spend on her trousseau, and 
does not spend it all at once. She buys what would be a 
complete wardrobe for the season of the year when she is 
married, and then puts in the bank the remainder of her 
money, to be spent later on. The absurdity of ordering 
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Fie, 4—TRAVELLING COSTUME WITH 
PLEATED SKIRT. 


For pattern and description see No. XIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 














in the spring gowns to wear the following 
winter has at last been borne in upon people, 
and now there is an end to the ceaseless 
wear and tear of providing gowns to last 
twelve months. The same rule as to gowns 
can be applied to underwear, for dozens and 
dozens of each garment are absurd, especially 
now when the fashions in underwear change 
every year. One dozen of each article is a 
large allowance; ten is all-sufficient; and if 
care be taken to have each laundered in turn, 
they will last far more than a year. Hand- 
made underwear is always most satisfactory, 
but not necessary in these days of good ma- 
chine-work, and ready-made garments can be 
chosen that are extremely cheap, well cut, and 
pretty, so that there is no sense in any girl 
sewing her fingers off in making her own 
clothes; better plainer things and a good stock 
of health. 

Cheap lace and embroidery are to be avoid- 
ed. Cambric for summer wear is cooler than 
muslin, but there are many grades of muslin 
that are thin and cool if one prefers not to 
wear cambric. In choosing ready-made un- 
derwear it is necessary to examine closely to 
make sure that the garments are wide enough. 
A too narrow skirt, chemise, or night-dress is 
a poor investment 

Silk petticoats are now in fashion, and one 
should be included in the trousseau. This 
also can be bought more cheaply than it can 
be made. Two dressing jackets are needed, 
one of flannel or eider-down, and one of cam- 
bric. These must be large enough, have large 
sleeves, and may be belted in with a ribbon 
belt, and with a ribbon bow at the neck are 
possible for breakfast wear. 

A wrapper and a tea gown, the former nev- 
er to be worn downstairs, and a matinée are 
necessary; the matinée can be made by using 
the dressing jacket with a pretty skirt. The 
objection is often made to these loose flowing 
garments that they encourage untidy habits, 
but, on the other hand, it is a great rest to 
most women to be able to put on a loose gown 
occasionally. 


Fie. 1.—YACHTING COSTUME 


WITH DOUBLE BOLERO. 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Sup™:ciment. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





FROCKS FOR GIRLS FROM 1 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


For patterns and description see Nos. XV. and XVI. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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Fic. 2.—WHITE LINEN COSTUME. 
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The coat and skin costume is pre-eminent- 
ly the one thing needful, and it should be well 
cut and well made, for it has to stand hard 
wear. Serge is the best material for this pur- 
pose, as it wears well and is not lajened by 
rain. Half a dozen shirt-waists of wash ma- 
terials and two silk waists made up prettily 
are necessary with the coat and skirt. 

Silk gowns are again fashionable, and one 
made with two waists need not be expen- 
sive, and will answer for church wear, recep- 
tions, and even for evening entertainments. 

If the trousseau is for a bride married in 
the spring or summer, three or four gowns of 
wash materials must be included, two of un- 
lined thin material, and two of piqué or crash 
with coat and skirt. These last will be ver 
useful, as they can be made very smart with 
fancy fronts of lace and ribbon. 

If the trousseau be for winter, then instead 
of the wash gowns must be a second gown of 
some woollen material, for any chance cos- 
tume will not suffice. Every season there 
are new fabrics, so the gown should be made 
of some one of these, and smartly trimmed in 
what is the prevailing style. This would be 
suitable for the travelling gown. 

Satin is at present the favorite material 
for the wedding gown. This should be 
made simply, not overtrimmed, and should 
be always high-necked and long-sleeved. If 
there is real lace in the family it should be 
used as trimming; if not, chiffon is preferable 
to imitation lace. The great point to remem- 
ber is that the gown and the entire outfit must 
be in accordance with the income, and sim- 
plicity is far more attractive than gaudy fin- 
ery. Two pairs of boots, two of shoes, and 
two of slippers are necessary, and a dozen 
pairs of stockings, two dozen handkerchiefs, 
half a dozen pairs of gloves, a parasol, um- 
brella, wrap, and mackintosh are necessities. 

A bonnet and two hats will be sufficient for 
head-gear, and these again can be chosen ac- 
cording to the money in hand Discretion in 
buying will make a little money go a long way, 
and will be rewarded by excellent results. 
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Fie. 8.—SERGE COAT AND SKIRT COSTUME. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 








CHAPTER VI. 
THE DAUGHTER OF CUSHNAN DI. 


6 le British flag flew half-mast from the Palace dome, 

and two others flew behind it—one the black and 
yellow banner of the hillsmen, the other the red and white 
pennant of the dead Dakoon. In the Palace yard a thou- 
sund men stood at attention, and ai their head was Cush- 
nan Di with fifty hillsmen. At the Residency anot!:er 
thousand men encamped, with a hundred bhillsmen and 
thirty English, under command of Tang-a-Dahit and Me- 
Dermot. By the Fountain of the Sweet Waters, which 
is over against the Tomb where the Dakoon should sleep, 
another thousand men were patrolled, with a hundred 
hillsmen, commanded by a kinsman of Pango Dooni. 
Hovering near were gloomy wistful crowds of people who 
drew close to the mystery of the House of Death, as though 
the soul of a Dakoon were of more moment than those of 
the thousand men who had fallen that day. Along the 
line of the Bazar ranged another thousand men, armed 
only with krises, under the command of the heir of the 
late Dakoon, and with these were a hundred and fifty 
mounted hillsmen, watchful and deliberate. These were 
also under command of a kinsman of Pango Dooni. 

It was at this very point that the danger lay, for the 
nephew of the Dakoon, Gis-yo-Bahim, was a weak but 
treacherous man, ill fitted to rule; a coward, yet ambi- 
tious, distrusted by the people, yet the beir to the throne. 
Oumner and Pango Dooni had placed him at this point 
for no other reason than to give him his chance for a 
blow, if he dared to strike it, at the most advantageous 
place in the city. The furtive hangers-on, cut-throats, 
mendicants, followers of Boonda Broke, and haters of the 
English, lurked in the Bazars, and Gis-yo-Bahim should 
be tempted for the first and the last time. Crushed now, 
he could never rise again. Pango Dooni had carefully 
picked the hillsmen whom he had sent to the Bazar, and 
their captain was the most fearless and the wariest fighter 
from the Neck of Baroob, save Pango Dooni himself. 

Boonda Broke was abroad still. He had escaped from 
the slaughter before the Residency, and was hidden some- 
where in the city. There were yet in Mandakan ten thou- 
sand men that would follow him who would promise the 
most, and Boonda Broke would promise the doors of 
Heaven as a gift to the city, and the treasures of Solomon 
to the people, if it might serve his purposes. But all was 
quiet save where the mourners followed their dead to 
the great funeral pyres, which were set on three little hills 
just outside the city. These wailed as they passed by. 
The smoke of the burnt powder had been carried away 
by a gentle wind, and in its place was the pervasive per- 
fume of the peach and cherry trees, and the aroma of 
the gugan wood, which was like cut sandal in the sun 
after a rain. In the homes of a few rich folk there 
was feasting also, for it mattered little to them whether 
Boonda Broke or Pango Dooni ruled in Mandakan, so that 
their riches were left them. But hundreds of tinkling 
little bells broke the stillness. These were carried by 
brown barefooted boys, who ran lightly up and down the 
street, calling softly, ‘* Corn and tears and wine for the 
dead!” lt was the custom for mourners to place in the 
hands of the dead a bottle of tears and wine, and a seed 
of corn, as it is written in the Proverbs of Dol: 

** When thou journeyest into the Shadows, take not sweet- 
meats with thee, but a seed of corn and a bottle of tears and 
wine; that thou mayest have a garden in the land whither 
thou goest.” 

It was yet hardly night when the pyres were lighted 
on the little hills, and a warm glow was thrown over all 
the city, made warmer by roseate-hued homes and the 
raddy stones and velvety dust of the streets. At mid- 
night the Dakoon was to be brought to the Tomb with 
the Blue Dome; and now in the Palace yard his body lay 
under a canopy, the flags of Mandakan and England over 
his breast, pom | ei of his own naked body-guard stood 
round, and four of his high chiefs stood at his head and 
four at his feet, and little lads ran softly past, crying, 
**Oorn and tars and wine for the dead!” And behind 
all these, again, were placed the dark battalions and the 
hillsmen. It went abroad through the city that Pango 
Dooni and Cumner paid great homage to the dead Dakoon, 
and the dread of the hillsmen grew less. 

But in one house there had been no fear, for there, b 
the Aqueduct of the Failing Fountain, lived Cushnan Di, 
a fallen chief, and his daughter with the body likea trail- 
ing vine; for the one knew the sorrow of dispossession 
and defeat and the arm of a leader of men, and the other 
knew Tang-a-Dahit and the soul that was in him. 

This night, while yet there was an hour before the body 
of the dead Dakoon should go to the Tomb with the Blue 
Dome, the daughter of Cushnan Di lay watching for her 
door to open, for she knew what had happened in the 
city, and there was one whom her spirit longed for. An 
ys phronde sat beside her with hands clasped about her 
knees. 

** Dost thou hear nothing?” said a voice from the bed. 

** Nothing but the stir of the mandrake-trees, beloved.” 

* Nay, but dost thou not hear a step?” 

“ Naught, child of the heaven-flowers, but a dog’s foot 
in the moss.” 

**Thou art sure that my father is safe?” 

“The Prince is safe, angel of the high clouds. 
the way by the secret roads into the Palace yard.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then the girl's 
voice said again, ‘*‘ Hush, but there was a footstep—I heard 
a twig break.” 

Her face lighted, and the head slightly turned towards 
the door. But the body did not stir. It lay moveless, 
save where the bosom rose and fell softly, quivering un- 
der the white robe. A great wolf-dog raised its head at 
the foot of the bed and pointed its ears, looking towards 
the door 

The face of the girl was beautiful. A noble peace was 
upon it, and the eyes were like lamps of dusky fire, as 
though they held all the strength of the nerveless body. 
The love burning in them was not the love of a maid for 
a man, but that which comes after, through pain and trou- 
ble and wisdom. It was the look that lasts after death, 
the look shot forward from the Hereafter, upon a living 
face which has looked into the great mystery but has not 
passed behind the curtain. 

* Begun in Hauren’c Bazan No. 22, Vol. XXX. 


CONCERNING 


He led 


CUMNER’S SON.* 


BY GILBERT PARKER. 


There was a knock upon the door, and in response to a 
summons Tang-a-Dahit stepped inside. A beautiful smile 
settled upon the girl's face, and her eyes brooded tenderly 
upon the young billsman. 

“lam eon ami,” said he. 

“ Friend of my heart,” she answered, ‘It is so long!” 

Then he told her how, through Cumner’s son, he had 
been turned from his visit two days before, and of the 
pee down, and of the fighting, and of all that had 
sappened. 

Sie smiled, and assented with her eyes—her father had 
told ber. “ My father knows that thou dost come to me, 
and he is not angry.” she said. 

Then she asked him what was to be the end of all, and 
he shook his h ad. ‘ The young are pot taken into coun- 
sel,” he answered, “‘ neither I ner Cumner’s son.” 

All at once her eyes brightencd as though a current of 
light had been suddenly sent through them. 

*‘Cumner's son,” said she—‘* Cumner’s son and thou, 
the future of Mandakan is all with ye; neither with Cum- 
ner, nor with Pungo Dooni, ncr with Cushnan Dj, To 
the old are given counsel, and Cevice, and wisdom, and 
holding; but to the young are ¢iven hope, and vision, and 
action, and building, and peace.” 

**Cumner’s son is without,” said he. 
him to thee?” 

She looked grave and shrank a littic, then answered 
yes. 

** So strong, so brave, so young!” she said, almost under 
her breath, as the young man entered. 

Cumner’s sen stood abashed at first to see this angelic 
head so full of light and life, like nothing he had ever 
seen, and the nerveless, moveless body like a flower with 
no roots. 

‘Thou art brave,” said she, “‘and thy heart is without 
fear, for thou hast no evil in thee. Great things shall 
come to thee, and to thee,” she added, turning to Tang-a- 
Dahit, ‘* but by different ways.” 

Tang-a-Dahit looked at her as one would look at the 
face of a saint; and his fingers, tired yet with the swing- 
ing of the sword, stroked the white coverlet of her couch 
gently and abstractedly. Once or twice Cumner’s son 
tried to speak, but failed, and at last all he could say was, 
**Thou art good—thou art good!” and then he turned and 
stole quietly from the room. 

At midnight they carried the Dakoon to the resting- 
place of his fathers. A thousand torches gleamed from 
the Palace gates through the Street of Divers Pities, and 
along the Path by the Bazar to the Tomb with the Blue 
Dome. A hundred hillsmen rode before and a hundred 
behind, and between were two thousand soldiers of Mun- 
dakan on foot, and fifty of the late Dakoon’s body-guard 
mounted and brilliant in scarlet and gold. Behind the 
gun-carriage which bore the body walked the nephew 
of the great Dukoon, then came a clear space, and then 
Pango Dooni and Cumner, and behind these twenty men 
of the artillery, at whose head rode McDermot and Cum- 
ner 8s son 

As they passed the Path by the Bazar every eye among 
the hillsmen and among the handful of British was alert. 
Suddenly a savage murmuring among the natives in the 
Bazar broke into a loud snarl, and it seemed as if a storm 
was about to break ; but as suddenly, at a call from Cum- 
ner, the hillsmen, the British, and a thousand native sol- 
diers faced the Bazar in perfect silence, their lances, 
swords, and rifles in a pose of menace. The whole pro- 
cession stood still for a moment. Inthe pause the crowds 
in the Bazar drew back; then came a loud voice calling 
on them to rescue the dead Dakoon from murderers and 
infidels, and a wave of dark bodies moved forward, but 
suddenly cowered before the malicious stillness of the 
hillsmen and the British, and the wave retreated. 

Cumner’s son had recognized the voice, and his eye fol- 
lowed its direction with a perfect certainty. Even as he 
saw the figure of Boonda Broke, disguised as a native 
soldier, the half-breed’s arm was raised und a kris flew 
from his hands, aimed at the heart of Pango Dooni. Even 
as the kris flew he spurred his horse outof the ranks and 
down upon the murderer, who sprang back into the 
Bazar. The lad fearlessly rode straight into the Bazar 
and galloped down upon the fugitive, whosuddenly swung 
round to meet him with naked kris, but as he did so a 
dog ran across his path, tripped him up, and he half fell. 
Before he could recover himself a pistol was at his head. 

**March,” said the lad, and even as ten men of the ar- 
tillery rode through the crowd to rescue their Colonel's 
son, he marched the murderer on. But a sudden frenzy 

ssessed Boonda Broke. He turned like lightning on the 
ad, and raised his kris to throw, but a bullet was quicker, 
and he leaped into the air and fell dead without a cry, the 
kris dropping from his hand. 

As Cumner’s son came forth into the path the hillsmen 
and artillery cheered him ; the native troops took it up, and 
it was answered by the people in all the thoroughfare. 
Pango Dooni had also seen the flying kris, but he could 
not escape it, though he half swung round. It struck 
him in the shoulder, and quivered where it struck, but he 
drew it outand threw it down. A hillsman bound up the 
wound, and he rode on to the Tomb. 

The Dakoon was placed in his gorgeous house of death, 
and every man had cried ‘‘ Bashkah i!” which is 
to say, ‘‘ Sleep, lord of the earth!” Then Cumner stood 
up in his saddle and cried aloud: 

**To-morrow, when the sun stands over the gold dome 
of the Palace, ye shall come to hear your Dakoon speak in 
the Hall of the Celestial Hours.” 

No man knew from Cumner's speech who was to be 
Dakoon, yet every man in Mandakan said, in the quiet of 
his home that night: 

“To-morrow Pango Dooni will be Dakoon. We will 
be as the stubble of the field before him. But Pango 
Dooni is a strong man.” 


‘May I bring 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RED PLAGUK. 
He promised he'd bring me a basket of posies, 
A garland of lilies, a garland of roses, 
A little straw hat to set off the blue ribbons 
That tie up my bonnie brown hair. 
This was the song McDermo: sang to himself as he 
walked up the great court-yard of the Palace, past the lat- 
tice windows, behind which the silent women of the late 


Dakoon’s household stil! sat, passive and grief-stricken. 
How knew they what the new Dakoon would do—send 
them off into the bills, or kill them? 

McDermot was in a famous humor, for he had just 
come from Pango Dooni the possessor of a great secret, 
and he had been paid high honor. He looked round on 
the court-yard complacently, and with an air of familiar- 
ity and possession which seemed hardly justified by his 
position. He noted how the lattices stirred as he passed 
through this inner court-yard where few strangers were 
ever allowed to pass, and he cocked his head vainglori- 
ously. He smiled at the lizards hanging on the founda- 
tion-stones; he paused to dip his finger in the basin of a 
fountain; he eyed good-humoredly the beggars—old pen- 
sioners of the late Dakoon seated in the shade with hands 
outstretched. One of them drew his attention, a slim, 
cadaverous-looking wretch who still was superior to his 
fellows, and who sat apart from them, evidently by their 
wish as much as by his own. 

McDermot was still humming the song to himself as 
he neared the group; but he stopped short as he heard 
the isolated beggar repeat after him in English, 


“He promised he'd bring me a bunch of blue ribbons 
To tie up my bonny brown bair.” 


He was startled. At first he thought it might be an 
Englishman in disguise, but the brown of the beggar’s 
face was real, and there was no mistaking the high nar- 
row forehead, the slim fingers, and the sloe-black eyes. 
Yet he seemed not a native of Mandakan. McDermot 
was about to ask him who he was, when there was the 
rattle of a horse’s hoofs, and Cumner’s son galloped ex- 
citedly up the court-yard. 

“ Captain, captain,” said he, ‘‘ the Red Plague is on the 
city!” : 

McDermot staggered back in consternation. *‘* No, no!” 
cried he, ‘‘ it is not so, sir!” 

‘The man—the first—lies at the entrance of the Path 
by the Bazar. No one will pass near him, and all the 
city goes mad with fear. What's to be done? What's 
to be done? Is there no help for it?” the lad cried in de- 
spair. “I'm going to Pango Dooni. Where is he? In 
the Palace?” 

McDermot shook his head mournfully, for he knew the 
history of this plague, the horror of its ravages, the tribes 
it had destroyed. 

The beggar leaned back against the cool wall and 
laughed. McDermot turned on him in his fury, and 
would have kicked him, but Cumner’s son, struck by 
some astute intelligence in the man’s look, said, 

** What do you know of the Red Plague?” 

Again the beggar laughed. ‘* Once I saved the city of 
Nangoon from the plague; but they forgot me, and when 
I complained, and in my anger went mad at the door of 
the Palace, the Rajah drove me from the country. That 
was in India, where I Jearned to speak English; and here 
I am at the door of a Palace again! Ha! ha!” 

**Can you save the city from the plague?” asked Cum- 
ner’s son, coming closer and eagerly questioning. 

“Ts the man dead?” asked the beggar. 

** Not when I saw him; he had but just been taken.” 

**Good. The city may be saved if,” he looked at Cum- 
ner’s son—‘‘if thou wilt save him with me. If he be 
healed, there is no danger; it is the odor of death from 
the Red Plague which carries death abroad.” 

“Why do you ask this?” asked McDermot, nodding 
towards Cumner’s son. 

The beggar shrugged his shoulders. ‘That he may 
not do with me as did the —_ of Nangoon.” 

** He is not Dakoon,” said McDermot. 

* Will the young man promise me?” 

** Promise what?” asked Cumner’s son. 

“A mat to pray on, a house, a servant, and a loaf of 
bread, a bow] of goat’s milk, and a silver majal every day 
till I die.” 

“IT am not Dakoon,” said the lad, ‘‘ but I promise for 
the Dakoon; he will do this thing to save the city.” 

** And if thou shouldst break thy promise?” 

‘I keep my promises,” said the lad, stoutly. 

** But if not, wilt thou give thy life to redeer it?” 

“  ¥ 

The beggar laughed again and rose. ‘‘ Come,” said he. 

** Don’t go—it’s absurd!” said McDermot, laying a hand 
on the young man’s arm. 

** Yes, I will go,” answered Cumner’s son. 
he spenks the truth. 
him all.” 

He spurred his horse and trotted away, the beggar run- 
ning beside him. They passed out of the court-yard and 
through the gate by the Fountain of Sweet Waters. 

They had not gone far when they saw Cumner, the Gov- 
ernor, and six men of the artillery riding towards them. 
The Governor stopped, and asked him where he was 
going. 

The young man told him all. 

The Colonel turned pale. ‘* You would do this thing?” 
said he, dumfounded. ‘‘Suppose this rascal,’’ nodding 
towards the beggar, ‘‘ speaks the truth; and suppose that, 
after all, the sick man should die, and—” 

**Then the lad and myself would be the first to follow 
him,” interrupted the beggar, ‘‘and all the multitude 
would come after, from the babe on the mat to the old 
man by the Palace gates. But if the sick man lives—” 

The Governor looked at his son partly in admiration, 
partly in pain, and maybe a little of anger. 

“Ts there no one else? I tell you I—” 

“There is no one else; the lad, or death for the city! 1 
can believe the young; the old have deceived me,” inter- 
rupted the beggar again. 

“Time es. said Cumner’s son, anxiously. ‘' The 
man may die. You say yes to my going, sir?” he asked 
his father. 

The Governor frowned, and the skin of his cheeks 
tightened. 

**Go—go, and good luck to you, boy.” He made as if 
to ride on, but stopped short, flung out his hand and 
grasped the hand of his son. ‘‘God be with you, boy!” 
said he; then his jaws closed tightly, and he rode on. 

It was easier for the Jad than for him. 

When he told the story to Pango Dooni, the chief was 
silent for a moment; then he said: 

“Until we know whether it be death or life, whether 
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Cumner’s son save the city or lose his life for its sake, we 
will not call the — together in the Hall of the Celestial 
Hours. I will send the heralds abroad, if it is thy plea- 
sure, Cumner.” 

At noon, the hour when the people had been bidden to 
ery, ‘‘Hoondi Mandanah!” (which is, ‘* Live, Prince of 
the Everlasting Glory!) they were moving restlessly, 
fearfully, through the Bazar and the high ways, and watch- 
ing a distance off from a little red house with white 
curtains, where Jay the man who was sick with the Red 
Piague, and where watched beside his bed Cumner’s son 
and the beggar of Nangoon. No one came near. 

From the time the sick man had been brought into the 
house the beggar had worked with him, giving him tinct- 
ures which he boiled with the sweetmeat called the Flow- 
er of Bambaba, while Cumner’s son rubbed an ointment 
into his body. Now and again the young man went to 
the window and looked out at the lines of people hundreds 
of yards away, and the empty spaces where the only life 
that showed was a gay-plumaged bird that drifted across 
the sunlight, or a monkey that sat in the dust eating a 
nut. All at once the awe and danger of his position fell 
upon him. Imagination grew high in him in a moment 
—that beginning of fear and sorrow and heart-burning, 


yet, too, .2e beginning of hope and wisdom and achieve- 


ment. For the first time in his life that knowledge over- 
came him which masters us all sometimes. He had a de- 
sire to fly the place; he felt like running from the house, 
shrieking as he went. A sweat broke out on his forehead, 
his lips clung to his teeth, his mouth was dry, his breast 
seemed to contract, and breathing hurt him. 

** What a fool Iwas! What a fool I was to come here!” 
he said. 

He buried his head in his arms as he leaned against the 
wall, and his legs trembled. From that moment he passed 
from headlong, daring, lovable youth to manhood—un- 
derstanding, fearful, conscientious, and morally strong. 
Just as abject as was his sudden fear, so triumphant would 
be his reassertion of himself. 

“It was the only way,” he said to himself, suddenly 
wresting his head from his protecting arms. ‘‘ There's a 
chance of life, anyhow—chance for all of us.” He turned 
away to the sick man’s bed, to see the beggar watching 
him with cold passive eyes and a curious half-sneering 
smile. He braced himself, and met the passive, scrutiniz- 
ing looks firmly. The beggar said nothing, but motioned 
to him to lift the sick man upright while he poured some 
tincture down his throat and bound the head and neck 
about with saturated linen. 

There came a knockingatthedoor. The beggar frowned, 
but Cumner’s son turned eagerly. He had only been in 
this room ten hours, but it seemed like years in which he 
had lived alone—alone. But he met firmly the passive, 
inquisitorial eyes of the healer of the plague, and he 
turned, dropped another bar across the door, and bade the 
intruder to depart. 

“It is I—Tang-a-Dahit. 
voice. 

** You cannot come in.” 

‘Iam thy brother in blood, and my life is thine.” 

**Then keep it safe for those who prize it. Go back to 
the Palace.” 

‘**T am not needed there. My place is with thee 

** Go, then, to the little house by the Aqueduct.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then Tang-a-Dabit 
said, 

** Wilt thou not let me enter?” 

The sudden wailing of the stricken man drowned Tang- 
a-Dahit’s words, and without a word Cumner's son turned 
again to the victim of the Red Plague. 

All day the people watched from afar, and all day long 
soldiers and hillsmen drew a wide cordon of quarantine 
round the house. Terror seized the people when the sun 
went down, and to the watchers the suspense grew. Cease- 
less, alert, silent. they had watched and waited, and at last 
the beggar knelt with his eyes fixed on the sleeper and 
did not stir. A little way off from him stood Cumner’s 
son—patient, pale, worn, older by ten years than he was 
three days before. 

In the city dismay and misery ruled. Boonda Broke 
and the dead Dakoon were forgotten. The people were 
in the presence of a monster which could sweep them 
from their homes as a hail-storm scatters the hanging nests 
of wild-bees. In a thousand homes little red lights of 
propitiation were shining, and the sweet boolda wood was 
burning at a thousand shrines. Midnight came, then the 
long lethargic hours after; then that moment when all 
cattle of the field and beasts of the forest wake and stand 
upon their feet, and lie down again, and the cocks crow, 
and the birds flutter their wings, and all resign themsel ves 
to sleep once more. It was in this hour that the sick man 
opened his eyes and raised his head, as though the mys- 
terious influence of primitive life were rousing him. He 
said nothing, and did nothing, but liy back and drew ina 
long, good breath of air, and afterwards fell asleep. 

The beggar got to his feet. ‘‘ The man is safe,” said he. 

‘**T will go and tell them,” said Cumner's son, gladly, 
and he made as if to open the door. 

** Not till dawn,” commanded the beggar. 
suffer for their sins. 
death in our hands.” 

** But my father, and Tang-a-Dahit, and Pango Dooni.” 

** Are they without sin?” asked the beggar, scornfully. 
“* At dawn, only at dawn!” 

So they sat and waited till dawn. And when the sun 
was well risen the beggar threw wide open the door of 
the house, and called aloud to the horsemen far off, and 
Cumner’s son waved with his hand; and McDermot came 
galloping to them. He jumped from his horse and wrung 
the boy’s hand, then that of the beggar, then talked in 
broken sentences, which were spattered with the tears in 
his throat. He told Cumner’s son that his face was as if 
he had lain in a grave, and he called aloud in a blustering 
voice, and beckoned for troopers tocome. The whole line 
moved down on them, horsemen and soldiers and people. 

The city was saved from the Red Plague, and the peo- 
ple, gone mad with joy, would have carried Cumner's son 
to the Palace on their shoulders, but he walked instead 
beside the beggar to his father’s house, hillsmen in front 
and English soldiers behind; and wasted and ghostly, 
from riding and fighting and watching, he threw himself 
upon the bed in his own room, and passed, as an eyelid 
blinks, into a deep sleep. 

But the beggar sat down on a mat with a loaf of bread, 
a bowl of goat’s milk, and a long cigar which McDermot 
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gave him, and he received idly all who came, even to the 
sick man, who ere the day was done was brought to the 
Residency, and out of danger and in his right mind, lay 
in the shade of a banyan-tree thinking of nothing save 
the joy of living. 
CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHOOSING OF THK DAKOON. 


Ir was noon again. In the Hall of the Celestial Hours 
all the chiefs and great people of the land were gathered, 
and in the Palace yard without were thousands of the 

eople of the Bazars and the one-storied houses. The 
zurs were almost empty, the streets deserted. Yet 
silken banners of gorgeous colors flew above the pink 
terraces, and the call of the silver horn of Mandakan, 
which was made first when Tubal Cain was young, rang 
through the long vacant avenues. A few hundred native 
troops and a handful of hillsmen rode up and down, and 
at the Residency fifty-:men kept guard under command of 
Sergeant Doolan of the artillery; his superior officers and 
the rest of his comrades were at the Palace. 

In the shade of a banyan-tree sat the recovered victim 
of the Red Plague and the beggar of Nangoon, playing « 
game of chuck-farthing, taught them by Sergeant Doolan, 
a bowl of milk and a calabash of rice beside them, and 
cigarettes in their mouths. The beggar had a new tur- 
ban and robe, and he sat on a mat which came from the 
Palace. 

He had gone to the Palace that morning, as Colonel 
Cumner had requested, that he might receive the thanks 
of the Dakoon for the people of Mandakan; but he had 
tired of the great place, and had come back to play at 
chuck- farthing. Already he had won everything the 
other Aomoowen and was now playing for his dinner. He 
was still chuckling over his victory, when an orderly and 
two troopers arrived with a riderless horse, bearing the 
command of Colonel Cumner for the beggar to appear at 
once at the Palace. The beggar looked at the orderly 
doubtfully a moment, then rose with an air of lassitude, 
and languidly mounted the horse. Before he had got 
half-way to the Palace, he suddenly slid from the horse, 
and said: 

‘““Why should I go? The son of the great Cumner 
promised for the Dakoon. He tells the truth. Light of 
my soul, but truth is the greatest of all! I go to play 
chuck-farthing.” 

So saying, he turned and ran lazily back to the Resi- 
dency and sat down beneath the banyan-tree. The orderly 
had no commands to bring him by force, so he returned 
to the Palace, and entered it as the English Governor was 
ending his speech to the people. 

~ We were in danger,” said he, ‘‘ and the exalted chief, 
Pango Dooni, came to save us. He shielded us from evil 
and death and the dagger of the mongrel chief Boonda 
Broke. Children of heavenly Mandakan, Pango Dooni 
has lived at variance with us, but now he is our friend. A 
strong man should rule in the Palace of Mandakan as my 
brother and the friend of my people. I speak for Pango 
Dooni. Whom do ye speak for?” 

As he had said, so said all the people in the Hall of the 
Celestial Hours, and it was taken up with shouts by the 
people in the Palace yard. Pango Dooni should be 
Dakoon! 

Pango Dooni came forward, and said: ‘'If, as ye say, I 
have saved ye, then will ye do after my desire, if it be 
right. I am too long at variance with this Palace to sit 
comfortably here. Sometime, out of my bitter memories, 
I should smite ye. Nay, let the young who have no 
wrongs to satisfy, let the young who have dreams and 
visions and hopes, rule, not the old lion of the hills, who 
loves too well himself and his rugged ease of body and 
soul. But if ye owe me any debi, and if ye mean me 
thanks, then will ye make my son Dakoon. For he is 
braver than I, and between ye there is no feud. Then 
will I be your friend, and because my son shall be Dakoon 
I will harry ye no more, but bide in my hills, free and 
friendly, and ready with sword and lance to stand by the 
faith and fealty that I promise. If this be your will, and 
the will of the great Cumner, speak.” 

Cumner bowed his head in assent, and the people call- 
ed in a loud voice for Tang-a-Dahit. 

The young man stepped forth, and baring his head, 
said: 

‘It is meet that the race be to the swift, to those who 
have proved their faith and their swords ; who have the 
gift for ruling, and the talent of the sword to sustain it. 
For me, if ye will hear me, I will go another way. My 
father hath passed on this honor to me, but I yield it 
up to one who hath saved ye from a double death, even 
to the great Cumner’s son. He rode, as ye know, through 
peril to Pango Dooni, bearing the call for help, and he 
hath saved the whole land from the Red Plague. But 
for him Mandakan would be only a place of graves. 
Speak, children of heavenly Mandakan, whom will ye 
chovose ?” 

When Cumner’s son stood forth he was pale and as- 
tounded, and he scarcely comprehended the cries of greet- 
ing that were carried out through the Palace yard, 
through the highways, and even to the banyan-tree where 
sat the beggar of Nangoon. 

‘*T have done nothing, I have done nothing,” said he, 
sincerely. ‘‘It was Pango Dooni; it was the beggar of 
Nangoon. I am not fit to rule.” 

He turned to his father, but saw no help in his eyes for 
refusal. The lad read the whole story of his father’s 
face, and he turned again to the people. 

‘If ye will have it so, then by the grace of God I will 
do right by this our land,” said he. 

A half-hour later he stood before them, wearing the 
costly robe of yellow feathers and gold and perfect silk 
of the Dakoon of Mandakan. 

‘*The beggar of Nangoon who saved our city, bid him 
come near,” he said to McDermot; but the orderly stepped 
forward and told his story of how the beggar had returned 
to his banyan-tree. 

‘**Then tell the beggar of Nangoon,” said he, ‘‘ that if 
he will not visit me, 1 will visit him, and all that I prom- 
ised for the Dakoon of Mandakan I will fulfil. Let 
Cushnan Di stand forth,” he added, and the old man 
came near. ‘‘ The city which was yours is yours again, 
and all that was taken from it shall be restored,” said he. 

Then he called him by his real name, and the people 
were amazed. 

Cushvan Di, as he had been known to them, said, 
quietly, 
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“If my Lord will give me place near him as general of 
his armies and keeper of the gates, 1 will not ask that my 
city be restored, and I will live near to the Palace—” 

**Nay, but én the Palace,” interrupted Cumner’s son, 
‘‘and thy daughter also, who hath the wisdom of heaven, 
that there be always truth shining in these high places.” 

An hour later the Dakoon passed through the Path by 
the Bazar. 

** Whither goes the Dakoon?” asked a native chief of 
McDermot. 

“To visit a dirty beggar in the Residency Square, and 
afterwards to the little house of Cushnan Di,” was the 
answer. 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE PROPHET OF PEACE. 

THE years went by. 

In the cool of « summer evening a long procession of 
people passed through the avenue of blossoming peach and 
cherry trees in Mandakan, singing a high chant or song. 
It was sacred, yet it was not solemn; peaceful yet not 
sombre; rather gentle, aspiring, and clear. The people 
were not of the city alone, but they had been gathered 
from all parts of the land, many thousands, who were 
now come on a pilgrimage to Mandakan. 

At the head of the procession was a tall, lithe figure, 
whose face shone, and whose look was at once that of au- 
thority and love. ‘Three years’ labor had given him these 
followers and mauy others. His dreams were coming 
true. 

“ Fighting, fighting, naught but fighting for honor and 
glory and homes and kine, but naught for love, and 
naught that there may be peace.” This was no longer 
true; for the sword of the Dakoon was ever lifted for love 
and for peace. 

The great procession stopped near a little house by the 
Aqueduct of the Failing Fountain, and spread round it, 
and the leader stepped forward to the door of the little 
house and entered. A silence fell upon the crowd, for 
they were to look upon the face of a dying girl, who 
chose to dwell in her little home rather than in a palace. 

She was carried forth on a litter and set down, and the 
long procession passed by her as she lay. She smiled at 
all an ineffable smile of peace, and her eyes had in them 
the light of a perfect day drawing to i's close. Only once 
did she speak, and that was when all had passed, and a 
fine troop of horsemen came riding up. 

It was the Dakoon of Mandakan and his retinue. When 
he dismounted and came to her, and bent aver her, he said 
something in a low tone for her ear alone, and she smiled 
at him, and whispered the one word, *‘ Peace!” 

Then the Dakoon turned and embraced the prophet 
Sandoni, as he was now called, though once he had been 
called Tang-a-Dahit the hillsman. 

‘What message shall I bear thy father?” asked the 
Dakoon, after they had talked awhile. 

Sandoni told him, and then the Dakoon said, 

‘Thy father and mine, who are gone to settle a wild 
tribe of the hills in a peaceful city, send thee a message.” 

And he held up his arm, where a bracelet shone. 

The prophet read thereon the sacred countersign. 

THE END. 
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PLAN OF CLUB WORK. 


Se following outline indicates the method by which 

the lerge and famous Chicago Woman’s Club con- 
ducted its meetings during the past season. The work is 
done in six departments—those of Reform, Home, Ed- 
ucation, Art and Literature, Philanthropy, Philosophy and 
Science—meeting on alternate Wednesdays of every mouth. 
On the intervening Wednesdays board and business meet- 
ings alternate. 

October.—1. Philanthropy. Paper—Every-day Philan- 
thropy. Discussion. 2. Art and Literature. Paper— 
The City Beautiful; a study of the artistic possibilities of 
Chicago. 

November.—1. Home. 
Day. 

December.—1. Philosophy and Science. 
Civilization a Failure? 2. Art and Literature. Paper— 
Music a Moral Force. Effect of Music on the Mental, 
Moral, and Physical Nature of Man. 3. Social Meéting. 

January.—1. Education. Paper—Municipal Reform in 
Relation to Public Education. 2. Reform. Paper—Pre- 
vention and Punishment. 

February.—1. Philanthropy. Paper — Methods of 
Philanthropy. 2. Home. Paper—Inter-Ocean. 

March.—1. Art and Literature. Paper—Nature’s Mir- 
rors. (A study in fiction.) 2. Philosophy and Science.- 
Paper—A Comparative Study of Popular Government. 

April.—1. Education. Paper—The Ideal in Eduea- 
tion. 2. Reform. Paper—The Spoils System and its 
Influence. 3. Annual meeting. 


CLUB CALENDARS. 


The study of club calendars develops the fact that this 
department of the management of these organizations 
has reached a distinct cult. They are as varied. as the 
names of clubs, and run from the simplest manifestation 
of the printer’s art to exquisite and artistic specimens 
of illuminated text and designs beautifully wrought out 
in color. 

While the matter of elaborated or simple style is neces- 
sarily one that may be left to the taste and wisdom of the 
various clubs, a few points noted are some which may be 
beneficially adopted by all. To begin with, it should be 
obligatory that the town of the clubshould be designated 
in the calendar. This may seem unnecessary; but more 
than one calendar has been encountered which gives from 
cover to cover no slightest indication of the place of its 
service. With this plain fact it is advisable to follow the 
suggestion, made by the General Federation, that the year 
of the club’s joining the general or State society, if it is a 
member of one or both, should be briefly designated— 
preferably on the title-page. The date of the club's or- 
ganization is always of interest to outsiders who may pick 
up the little book, and is convenient for ready reference 
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to new members of the club. The club’s motto and color, 
if it has these insignia, is also suitably recorded in the 
year-book. Many clubs preserve in this way, too, the 
name of the founder—not an unsuitable mark of commem- 
orative interest, and certainly ove that is creditable to the 
organization. The memorial list, too—and few clubs now- 
adays lack that sad distinction—belongs between the cov- 
ers of the annual calendar 

Some clubs devote a page or two of the year-book to 
the list of reference works that are needed for the zaew 
study. Others find this list so long that it is made up 
into another but similar pamphlet. 

The first method is to be preferred for convenience, In 
the matter of covers, too, a considerable choice is shown, 
some electing to choose and keep a permanent and dis- 
tinctive binding for the little brochure. Otbers make an 
equal point of changing such radically each year, in order 
that the error of bringing last year’s book may be avoided. 
A rather to be commended plan is that of imparting to 
the outside pages some design indicative of the year’s 
work, as, for example, a year-book of Italian study has 
the cover divided into thirds by the Italian tricolor, the 
centre panel of white holding the royal coat of arms of 
Italy. Another year- book typifies Egypt in the lotus 
flower, carrying, too, the Egyptian flag handsomely de- 
signed in color. The winter's outline of an art club 
is put between beautifully embossed covers, on one side 
of which an exquisite reproduction of Burne - Jones's 
‘*Golden Stairs” is given. Still another art programme is 
on tinted water-color paper with artistically illuminated 
edges, and opens effectively in folds rather than in leaves. 
A beautiful programme of a musical club has an effective 
musical design wreathing its handsome monogram. 

To include the constitution and by-laws in the year- 
book is advised until the club is at least five years old, 
when its membership is likely to have become settled and 
familiarity with its government been secured. 
CONVENTION OF WESTERN NEW YORK FEDERATION. 

The second semiannual convention of the Western Fed- 
eration of New York, held at Syracuse ten days ago, was 
a signal success from beginning to end. The career of 
the Federation is well known to the club women of this 
State. It was in the air a year ago that a need for such 
a federation existed, and in answer to this somewhat in- 
tangible feeling the Scribblers’ Club of Buffalo invited a 
conference for the purpose of deciding whether definite 
steps in the matter should be taken. The result of the 
conference was unmistakable both in attendance and en- 
thusiasm, and the Federation became an actuality, with 
Mrs. Frederick Lyon Charles, a well-known club woman 
in the western tier of counties, as its first president. In 
her address at Syracuse the other day Mrs. Charles re- 
ferred to the raison d'étre of the Federation and its atti 
tude towards the State body thus: 

“Our organization one year ago was from the purest of motives, and 
was based upon the fact that our State Federation, out of seeming 
necessity, was not in close convection with many of our clubs and 
club women. The latent power of western New York was not receiv- 
ing its proper opportuaity. But during the year a chairman of cor- 
respondence, on the basis of our organization, bas been placed in each 
of our twenty-four counties, and we have the spectacle of two friend- 
ly bodies working the same field, by the same methods, for the same 
ends. The State Federation is the older, the larger, and naturally has 
the right of way. The question then is thie: Will our work for an- 
other year along the same lines prove a help or a hinderance to the 
State Federation? We have done much of good thus far; we can do 
more in the futare, But will what we do detract from the power of 
the State body to do in the eame field? My answer to that question 
is that if we bring to this work the liberal spirit and the integrity of 
purpose which broad-gauged, high-minded women give to every for- 
ward movement which their individaal efforts may help to advance, 
there can be neither friction nor antagonism between the two organi- 
zations, but each may work along its own lines, mataally helping and 
strengthening each other, and by the combined efforts of the two a 
good work shall be carried forward with a stronger impulse than 
either could give unassisted or alone. 
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“1 believe, Mre Montgomery,” said Mra. Charles, addressing the 
State President, who sat at her side, “ that I voice the sentiment of 
| members when I say that if by our continuance as an organization 
we were to be a detriment to the canse that called this organization 
into existence, net one of us would cheose to go on, But as the 
State is a tower of atrength to the General, we may be of genuine ser- 
vice to the State Federation.” 
A notable feature of the convention was an address by 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, president of the State Federation, 
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given in the thoughtful, conservative, and scholarly man- 
ner for which she has become distinguished. Before the 
convention adjourned a motion to join the State Federa- 
tion as a body was carried. To join as a group does 
not necessitate each individual club joining, but as the 
State Federation will not accept the Political Equality 
clubs, it was decided that the Federation could not join 
unless it did so as a body. 

Other interesting addresses of the sessions were ‘‘ The 


MRS. FREDERICK LYON CHARLES, 
President of the Western New York Federation of Women's Clubs. 


Ethics of Citizenship,” by Miss A. 8. Huntington, of Syra- 
cuse; ‘Development of Art,” by Mrs. J. 8S. Dow, of 
Jamestown; “‘ Women in History,” by Mrs. Sarah Sum- 
ner Teall, of Syracuse; ‘“‘ The Genius of Sidney Lanier,” 
by Miss Grace Adele Pierce, of Randolph. Two impor- 
tant assemblies of women, namely, the Association for the 
Advancement of Women, which held its twenty-fourth 
annual session in St. Johns, New Brunswick, last Septem- 
ber, and the International Congress for Women’s Work, 
which convened for the first time in Berlin last autumn, 
were effectively told of and contrasted by Mrs. Louise 
Benson; and at the same session Miss Harriet May Mills, 
of Syracuse, made a strong plea for the ‘‘ Political Educa- 
tion of Women.” ‘‘ Robert Browning's Message to his 
Time,” by Professor Irene Sargent, followed by Readings 
from Browning by Miss Bissell, and a paper on ‘* The Phi- 
losophy of Goethe,” by Mrs. E. H. Mitchell, were more 
subjects presented. The Morning Musicals of Syracuse, 
which, with the Political Equality Club of the same city, 
both members of the W.N. Y. F., offered hospitality to 
the convention, provided fine programmes of music for 
every session, and won warm recognition for their work. 

At the session for the election of officers two tickets 
were presented, headed respectively by Mrs. Charles and 
Mrs. William Bookstaver, of Dunkirk. The voting re- 
sulted in the re-election of Mrs. Charles as president, with 
Mrs. Thomas B. Reading, Buffalo, first vice - president; 
Mrs. John C. Dunham, Buffalo, second vice - president; 
Miss Harriet May Mills, Syracuse, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Eugene Helmer, Salamanca, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, Buffalo, treasurer. 

The convention lasted two days, its meetings character- 
ized by prompt and efficient routine as well as by interesting 
programmes, reflecting great credit upon its officers. Mrs. 
Charles is a woman of exceptional executive ability, and 
she was fortunate in having as coadjutors workers who, 
like herself, appreciate the value of system. 


TWO FLOURISHING NEW JERSEY CLUBS. 


The Ray Palmer Club, Newark’s oldest federated club, 
took its name from the poet preacher, the Rev. Dr. Ray 
Palmer, for many years a resident of Newark. During 
the club year just closed it has held sixteen literary meet- 
ings, at which bright and useful papers have been read 
and discussed. 

The closing anniversary luncheon a short time ago was 
a notable occasion. Among the guests who responded to 
toasts were Mrs. Carrie Louise Boylan, Mrs. Margaret T. 
Yardley, Miss Susan Hayes Ward, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, 
whose theme was, ‘* Are Convictions Becoming Unfash- 
ionable?” and Mrs. G. W. B. Cushing, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Orange. Mrs. L. G. C. Smith, of the 
club, responded to the toast ‘‘ The Other Sex,” and told 
why she was thankful she was nota man. Among those 
who gave greetings from kindred organizations were the 
Rev. Phebe A. Hannaford, Mrs. Francis Pell, of the Wo- 
man’s Municipal Improvement Association, Mrs. J. De 
Witt, of the Political Study Club, and Mrs. Henry B. Tay- 
lor, of the Woman’s Union League. In a letter of regret, 
Miss Gaines, president of the State Federation, gave rea- 
sons for not being present, and declared, ‘‘ I am especially 
sorry not to be with you, as I was anxious to take the op- 
portunity to express my admiration and interest in the 
Woman's League for the building of a club-house, and 
my hopes that the plan will prove a great success.” 

A pretty rite of the luncheon was designated on the 
programme as ‘‘ Not the Light that Failed,” and referred 
to the extinguishing in turn of the five candles that had 
been burning in crystal candlesticks during the feast, b 
the five women, or their proxies, who had served as presi- 
dent since the organization was founded. Upon Mrs. E. 
B. Carter as vice-president devolved the duty of putting 
out the light of the president, Mrs. C. R. Brown, as upon 
her has fallen, owing to Mrs. Brown’s illness throughout 
the year, the presiding duty. 


Several ladies delegated for the purpose then took the 
flowers that had been used as decorations out to Mount 
Pleasant Cemetery, strewing them upon the graves of Mrs. 
Charlotte Emerson Brown, the first president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and of Dr. Emma 
Ward Edwards. The tribute to Mrs. Brown’s memory 
was peculiarly appropriate and touching, too, in that the 
blossoms from one of the club feasts, at which her pres- 
ence was always a gracious addition, should lie upon her 
untimely grave. 


It is to this same Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown of re- 
vered memory that The Fortnightly Club of East Orange, 
New Jersey, founded in 1893, owes its existence. Feel- 
ing that the’ Woman’s Club, with its large membership, 
could not altogether satisfy the needs of those younger 
women to whom definite courses of study would be of 
value, Mrs. Brown suggested the organizing of a small 
club, which should start under her supervision and meet 
in her house. Her effort was ably seconded by some 
earnest spirits, chief among whom was Miss Marie Under- 
hill, now Mrs. F. H. Doremus, who gathered the members 
together, and who was elected the first president. The 
membership at first consisted exclusively of young un- 
married women, and was educational in character. 

The principal feature of the first year’s study was a 
series of lectures on Parliamentary Law, by Dr. Brown, 
who gave his valuable services gladly for the benefit of 
the young club. Mrs. Brown's kindly personality and 
encouragement pews an inspiration, never lacking, until 
death remeved her presence, but not her influence. 

A special course has been marked out for each season. 
One year Germany was the topic. During 1896-7 the sys- 
tem was adopted of committees on various topics, such as 
art, music, literature, and political economy. The subject 
for the next season will be current topics, taking in turn 
different phases of contemporary thought and event. The 
officers recently elected are as follows: president, Mrs. 
William H. Mitchel); vice-president, Miss J. Isabelle Sims; 
recording secretary, Miss Mary Munn ; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Carrie Adams; treasurer, Mrs. Stephen Veto. 
son. Marcaret Hamirton WELCH. 


THE GREENWICH TEA-ROOM. 

sowing in the footsteps of their older sisters, 

Mrs. John A. Lowery and Miss Wilmerding, two 
more society women are about opening a summer tea- 
room in Greenwich, Connecticut. Miss Elizabeth Van- 
derpoel Duer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Duer, 
of ‘‘ Hauxhurst,” Weehawken Heights, New Jersey, 
was the first to conceive the idea of establishing a tea- 
room in Greenwich, and interested her friend Miss Ger- 
trude Houghton, daughter of the Rev. Dr. George Clark 
Houghton, Rector of Trinity Church, Hoboken, in the 
scheme. After talking it over, it did not take them long 
to materialize their iene, and they settled upon Green- 
wich as a likely place for success, being as it is such a 
favorite resort for summer boarders. They have taken 
rooms there, on the ground-floor of a building on the 
corner of Putnam Avenue, opposite the Lenox House, and 
have fitted the tea-room up fi exquisite taste in pink and 
white. The wall-paper is of a lovely shade of pink, with 
roses strewn over it, and a border of adeeper shade. The 
curtains are of dotted Swiss with tiny ruffles, and are tied 
back with broad pink satin ribbons. Across the end of 
the room they have had placed a counter, on which will 
be served hot tea, coffee, and chocolate, drawn from large 
urns, as in any restaurant. They have invested in two 
dozen plain deal tables and about one hundred plain wood- 
en chairs. This will be all the furniture of the room, ex- 


cepting a little desk in one corner, at which Miss Hough- 
ton will preside as cashier. 

Both Miss Duer and her partner realize the advisability 
of making their ‘‘tea-room” as attractive as possible, so 
they have engaged two very pretty maids to wait upon 





MISS GERTRUDE HOUGHTON. 

their customers. ‘The maids will wear a uniform of pink 
calico gowns, white lawn aprons with straps over the 
shoulders, and small caps with pink ribbons. 

The present plan, liable to change later in the season, 
is not to open the “‘ tea-room ” until eleven o'clock in the 
morning. They will then serve ice-cream at fifteen cents 
a plate, which will be made ‘‘at home,” and not ordered 
up from New York. In the same way these enterprising 
young women hope to make a success of their water-ices. 
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As Miss Duer is a most excellent cake- 
maker, it will be easier for her than most 
girls who do notg#ferstand this art to make 
a specialty of,all kinds of delicious home- 
made cake, which she intends to do. She 

dave for sale during all the summer nut 
cake, Pound-cake, sponge-cake, gingerbread, 
lady - fingers, macaroons, in fact all sorts of 
home-made cake, for which she has valuable 
old family receipts. Any of these cakes may 
be bought in the tea-room by the slice or 
whole as one wishes, and many a woman 


may find it a great convenience, when an° 


influx of visitors is expected, to have some 


place where she can get good cake at a mo- | 


ment’s notice. Miss Houghton at her desk 
will be ready to take orders for any of these 
delicacies all through the week. Other 
specialties will be ‘‘ café frappé” and * café 
moussé,” which will be served at the tables 
for ten cents a cup. The ‘tea-room” will 
also supply to thirsty travellers iced lemon- 
ade, iced tea, ginger ale, root beer, sarsapa- 
rilla, Apollinaris, vichy, and seltizer-water— 
all at five cents a glass. Certainly no com- 
plaint can be made of the exorbitant prices 
of the ‘‘ Greenwich Tea-Room.” 

Bicyclists are cordially invited to “drop 
in on‘their winding way” and partake of 
any of these *‘ soft drinks,” accompanied by 
delicately made sandwiches of tongue, ham, 
or chicken; or, if their appetites crave not 
food so coarse, they may feast upon lettuce 
sandwiches, or even plain white or brown 
bread-and-butter. Ten cents apiece is all 
they will be expected to pay for them. 

Any one who has spent @ summer at a 
hotel or boarding-house realizes the fact that 
it isa very difficult matter to procure a decent 
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they have the hearty endorsement and every 
wish for success from their many friends 
and relatives. If they had started here they 
would immediately have had the custom of 
some of the most prominent people in the 
city, as both Miss Houghton and Miss Duer 
come from very old and well-known New 
York families. However, those who know 
them well believe that they deserve far more 
credit in starting off in this way, away from 
home, depending entirely upon their own 
exertions, than opening their tea-room in 
New York and expecting it to be patronized 
by their relatives and friends. ith failure 
or success they need never feel ashamed of 
having tried to help themselves! But they 
are sure to succeed! 


FRENCH OUT-DOOR 
COSTUMES. 
See illustration on page 510, 
i ARK blue serge is a material that never 
loses in favor, and this season is made 
up quite elaborately. One smart design is 
trimmed with white broadcloth, which shows 
in a long curved line from waist to hem on 


| the skirt, in a ruffle across the waist, in 


luncheon of any kind to take off on a boating | 


or yachting party, picnic, or excursion. Miss 
Duer and Miss Houghton being thoroughly 
alive to this, have decided to be always pre 
pared to supply good luncheons neatly pack 
ed in square boxes lined with Japanese nap- 
kins, and containing Japanese napkins suffi 
cient for a party, to any who may call for 
them. They will have the contents of the 
lunch-boxes so arranged that they may be 
filled and ready at ten minutes’ potice, or else 
they may be ordered the day before 

The ‘*Greenwich Tea - Room” is a cou- 
rageous experiment for these young women 
to undertake outside of New York city, but 


square tabs over the shoulder, and in a fold 
on the basque 

A canvas gown that is also very smart is 
made of loosely woven gray aud violet, and 
is made over violet taffeta, which shows 
through the canvas. The waist is in jacket 
effect, and opens over a full blouse of white 
silk. The trimming is of white braid. Collar 
and belt are of deep heliotrope satin. 

Silk gowns are always attractive, and one 
in changeable rose and yellow with black 
dots is markedly effective. The skirt is 
made in three deep overlapping flounces, aud 
the trimmings are of black lace and chiffon. 

A cloth gown of fancy color is trimmed 


| with white cloth and white braid, and is 


made with full blouse opening over a tight- 
fitting white cloth vest 

An odd gown of gray barége is made with 
accordion-pleated skirt, which has a band of 


| black lace graduated from the front to the 





back. The waist is quite unique, with a point 
of Irish lace over a yoke of black chiffon 
plissé, Straps of the barége cross the lace, 
and fasten in a point with steel buttons. 
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COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sute that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 170. 
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Harper's New Catalogue 
Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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THE LEADER 


for softening and beautifyi skin 
it clear and transparent is , 
i equal to lished over 100 
peara. 2 International Awards. Allsorts of stores 
ll it—especially druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
There are soaps offered as substitutes which are 
@angerous--be sure you get 


Pears’ Soap. 





Extract. 





The Ease and Simplicity wisn wrics 


3 
Be Extract o BEEF 


can be used are among its chief attractions. 
or really palatable Beef Tea, and at a minimum expense, with Armour's 
No trouble or mystery about it. 
Wrinkles,” mailed free upon application. 


Armour & Company, Chicago, 


Anyone can make delicious Sou 


Send for our little book, “Culinary 








| Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &C° 
“Rance? 
On White China. 





MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. 
WEEKLY, $4 00 4 year. 


govilands 


~ HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


Limoges 2 


On Decorated China 








BAZAR, - - - $4 00a year. 
ROUND TABLE, $2 00 a year. 
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new and delicious light drink having the refreshing 
and exhilarating properties of the African sterculia 
In every way far superior to ginger ale, sarsaparilla, 


etc. Neither an alcoholic nor a malt drink, yet a safe 


and healthful stimulant for everybody. 


IT QUENCHES THIRST 


as no other beverage does. 
Order a dozen from your grocer. 


Road-houses, Cafés, etc. 


The perfect home drink. 
Sold also at Clubs, 


Distributing agents in all large centres. 


THE BRUNSWICK PH. CO., 92 William Street, New York. 
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OQUT-DOOR COSTUMES SKETCHED IN PARIS.—({See Pace 509.) 
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FLOWERED ORGANDIE 


GOWN. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN LONDON. 


4 year the successes at the art-galleries of London 

are undoubtedly made by Americans. They have 
carried all before them, and the great merit of their work 
—in fact, its superiority—is so evident that no dissentient 
voice is heard. 

First of all comes John 8. Sargent, whose superb portrait 
of Mrs. Carl Meyer is the talk of the town. This picture, 
and a portrait of a beautiful little girl, are Mr. Sargent’s 
contributions to the Royal Academy, and the first named, 
from its merit, as well as from the fact that it is Mr. Sar- 
gent’s début as a Royal Academician, is given the place of 
honor in the centre position on the line in the large gal- 
lery. Crowds cluster round this picture, and Mrs. Carl 
Meyer has become a famous personage. Who is she? 
everybody asks—the lady who has been painted by Sar 
gent—whose name is in every one’s mouth? Well, she is 
a pretty little Jewess, with a rich husband considerably 
older than herself, who is secretary, or homme d affaires, 
of the Rothschilds. Her face is very young and full of 
brilliant coloring; her slightly gray hair is as becoming 
as a powdered wig always is to a young face. Every 
thing about the little lady is chie and mondaine. From 
the top of her stylish coiffure to the toe of her pointed 
pink satin slipper she is modern and up to date. She 
wears an evening dress of pink silk, charmingly cut, and 
around her neck and pendent to the waist are rows of 
priceless pearls, which the artist has reproduced so per- 
fectly that they seem to change their hue as we gaze at 
them. Mrs. Meyer is seated on a Louis XVI. sofa, at one 
end of it, facing the spectator. She seems alive, and 
about to rise to greet one. Her two children, a girl anda 
boy, are subordinate figures in the background. The boy, 
leaning a little over the back of the sofa, clasps his mo- 
ther’s right hand. The whole picture teems with life and 
color. It is most amusing how the fame of the portrait 
reflects on the original. At the opera the other night all 
the glasses were turned on Mrs. Meyer. At the first 
nights at the theatres, especially at one when she wore the 
actual pink dress, she was the cynosure of all eyes. Mrs. 
Meyer can say, like Lord Byron, ‘‘I awoke one morning 
and found myself famous.” 

Mr. Sargent’s other picture at the Academy, the Hon. 
Laura Lister, daughter of Lord Ribblesdale, is a charm- 
ing portrait of a lovely light-haired little English lassie 
of five years. She has on a black satin frock down to her 
ankles, and a quaint white cap. She is in a garden, and 
wears an expression of dreamy innocent wonder, as if 
listening to the whispers of the fairies. In this picture 
Mr. Sargent quits modernity, and gives us an exquisite 
representation of youthful trust and innocence which are 
of all times, The artist has treated the two exhibitions 
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impartially, for he has sent two portraits 
to the New Gallery. One of these is a 

rand work —the full-length portrait of 

rs. George Swinton, an American wae bi 
therefore, I suppose, destined eventually 
to cross the ocean. I had the privilege of 
viewing this portrait, with the others I 
have mentioned, at Mr. Sargent’s studio, 
and of comparing it with the original, 
who was in the room, and a more strik- 
ing likeness I have never seen, There are 
the same life and brilliancy about this as 
there are in the portrait of Mrs. Meyer, 
and the clever way in which the artist has 
depicted the silver tissue scarf worn by 
Mrs. Swinton is much to be admired. 
The other picture of Mr. Sargent in the 
New Gallery is a study by lamp-light 
of Mrs. George Batten singing. This is 
not so beautiful a work to look upon as 
the others, but it is none the less truly 
artistic. Very few women wear their 
best expression when singing. I should 
like to see Mrs. Batten’s face in repose 
and in a natural light. Mr. Sargent has 
a charming studio in Tite Street, Chelsea, 
not far from the Thames Embankment, 
where he receives his friends occasionally 
of an afternoon and chats about art and 
artists. In appearance he is tall and 
strongly built, with dark hair and eyes, 
and he wears a beard. His art is decidedly 
French, and his favorite painters are Mo- 
net, Carolus Duran, and Benjamin Con- 
stant. He is now painting a portrait of 
Monsieur Johannes Wolff, the eminent 
violinist. 

Mr. J. J. Shannon has four portraits at 
the Academy, all very fine. Mr. Senall 
Read, M.P., is a presentation portrait from 
the town of Norwich; Mrs. George Peck, 
a charming portrait of a lady; the Right 
Hon. Sir John T. Hibbert, K.C.B., a very 
lifelike picture; and “ Jill,” the charming 
little daughter of G. W. Rhodes, Esq. 
This year Mr. Shannon has sent his work 
of greatest interest to the general public 
to the New Gallery; his portrait of Mrs. 
Charles Buxton is most attractive. The 
portraits of Lady Granby and of her second 
sou, Lord Ross,are most interesting. Lady 
Granby's friends say the painter has not 
done his beautiful subject justice, as she 
appears much too old; 
however, as a work of 
art, the picture is perfect, 
and so is the portrait of 
her boy; but the child 
looks painfully delicate, 
Lady Granby, who is the 
wife of the eldest son of 
the Duke of Rutland, has 
had the misfortune to lose 
her eldest boy, little Lord 
Haddon, and her health 
since this sad event has 
been more delicate than 
ever. She was Miss Vio- 
let Lindsay, and one of 
the most beautiful, grace- 
ful, and artistic women in 
London society. She has 
considerable talent as an 
artist, and her crayon sketches of her 
beautiful children, exhibited at the New 
Gallery, are greatly admired. She is an 
intimate friend of Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree, 
who is also a woman of very artistic 
tastes. Mr. Shannon's studio is in Hol- 
land Park Road, near that of the late 
Lord Leighton. 

Another picture that every one is talk- 
ing about is also by an American. This 
is the ‘ Play Scene from * Hamlet,’” by 
Mr. E. A. Abbey. It represents the King, 
Queen, Hamlet, Ophelia, and attendants 
gazing at the play within a play. The 
characters face the spectators, and gaze 
out Of the picture. Hamlet lies on the 
ground in front, Ophelia seated by him; 
the King and Queen seated side by side 
in the background, the attendants grouped 
on either side. It is difficult for any one 
but an art critic to describe this splendid 
picture. Itisinthe glorious coloring and 
in the grouping of the characters that its 
grandeur consists, and in the different 
expressions of fear, horror, hatred, indif 
ference, curiosity, which are depicted on 
each countenance. Mr. Abbey’s ‘‘ Ham 
let” is one of those pictures which one 
hates to tear one’s self away from. The 
artist has also two studies in the Black 
and White Room. Mr. Abbey is not 
much seen in London; he prefers to live 
‘far from the madding crowd,” at Fair- 
ford in Gloucester 
shire 

At other exhibitions 
in London (there are 
thirty or forty going on 
this season) the above 
artists are also repre- 
sented. 

At the splendid Loan 
Collection at the Guild- 
hall, which no one ought 
to miss, Mr. Sargent has 
his portrait of Mrs. Hugh 
Hammersley, the work 
which first made him fa- 
mous here; and Mr, Ab- 
bey his great historical 

icture of ‘‘ Richard, 
uke of Gloucester, and 
the Lady Anne,” 
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At the Grafton Galleries those interested in theatrical 
rtraiture and relics can have a great treat. Sir Henry 
rving has been the means of bringing thither a most in- 
teresting collection of dramatic and musical portraits and 
play-bills, from Garrick’s time to the present day. Thus 
we can see Zoffany’s portrait of Garrick and Mrs. Pritch- 
ard as Macbeth and y Macbeth, she dressed in white 
satin, with an enormous hoop petticoat, and he in knee- 
breeches and a powdered wig; John Philip Kemble as 
Hamlet, by Sir Thomas Lawrence—so familiar to every 
one from the engravings. Sir Henry Irving lends por- 
traits of Charles Kemble, also of Edmund Kean, done in 
his dressing-room, and Romney’s portrait of Mrs. Gordon, 
that beautiful-and unhappy woman, whose life was so 
sad. Mr. Bancroft has contributed the last portrait for 
which David Garrick sat, painted for his friend, Han- 
nah More. Sir Peter Lely’s Eleanor Gwyn (Charles II.’s 
** Nelly”), is full of interest. The portrait of Miss Ray, 
by Thomas Hudson, is lent by the Earl of Carrington. 
his lady was murdered at Covent Garden by a jealous 
lover, a man by the name of Hackman; there has been a 
book published lately of the love-letters of this pair. Of 
modern people there are hundreds of interest: Sargent’s 
portrait of Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth ; Irving as Rich- 
ard III., by Edwin Long, R.A.; Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
as the Second Mrs. Tanqueray; Sir John Millais’s ‘‘A 
Jersey Lily” (a portrait of Mrs, Langtry). A curious 
sketch of Miss Clara Fisher will be interesting to old New- 
Yorkers. She became Mrs. Maeder, and is still living. She 
was sister to Mrs. Vernon, so long at Wallack’s. Any one 
interested in dramatic curiosities should not miss the Graf- 
ton Gallery Exhibition. “AN AMERICAN WoMAN.” 


SUMMER GOWNS. 


RGANDIE gowns are exceedingly smart this season. 

One charming design is a white ground with sprays 
of pink flowers and heavy white stripes. The skirt has a 
graduated full flounce with an entre-denx of. wide white 
lace. Three bands of entre-deux are placed above the 
flounce, and the waist is heavily trimmed with the lace. A 
collar, belt, and sash of old-rose pink taffeta give a smart 
look to the gown. The hat is of cream-white straw, 
trimmed with taffeta ribbon and pink roses. The paraso] 
is of taffeta and chiffon. 

From Arnold & Constable a charming gown of blue 
mousseline de soie is made over a foundation of white 
mousseline de soie, and elaborately trimmed with black 
lace appliqué. The blue mousseline is cut away beneath 
the Jace so that the white shows under the black. Em- 
broidered mousseline de soie is used for the high collar, 
the sleeves, and the sash, while a stock-collar of blue satin 
holds the high ruff in place. 
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Take Up the Slack! THE BEST IN FOURTEEN 


The human body in the heat of summer may be likened to a ship in a dead 
calm; she cannot make port without the little tug-boat, which, catching her by her 
loose cable, pulls gently, but gradually, and taking up the slack, brings her safely 
to the dock. 


It gives me pleasure to endorse your 
“Best” Tonic as the best malt extract | 
have used in my fourteen years’ prac 


“ ‘ , , tice I have often prescribed it for my 
The nerves, the muscles and the mind in summer are at the slack of their aoe q toon 
patients, but never was so fully con- 


ae ; 4 _ 3 <j . a — Tr . c. 
cables, yet the cares of household or business may increase. That famous little tug, vtnnah a0 th Geadite 6 ena | tried 4 


“B "oid T b+ myself this summer for dyspeptic and 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, The es onic, stomach troubles, from which I suffer, 
especially during the hot weather. I 


" »s of 7 . S , iW Ss , wo 4 n , 
takes right hold of the loosened ropes, gently gives new action and vitality, and shall cadienee to preteribe “Best” Tonite 
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CHAPTER XLIL 


THE 


\ 7AT and Scarlett found themselves landed in a 

country which to all intents was one both savage 
and hostile. It was not, indeed, Barra’s country, but the 
danger was not less on that account. They were strangers 
and Saxons. Wat carried gold in his belt, more than 
many a Highland chief had ever seen at one time in his 
life— gold which at Perth or Inverness could be ex 
changed for wealth of swords and daggers, pistols and 
fighting-gear. 

It was in a little land-locked bay that they landed 
Great slaty purple mountains stretched away to the north; 
a range of lower hills, cut down to the roots by the nar 
row cleft of a pass, warded the bay to the east; while on 
the south they looked out on a wilderness of isles and 
islets, reefs and spouting skerries, which foamed and 
whitened as the black iron teeth of the rock showed them 
selves and the slow swell of the Atlantic came lumbering 
and arching in. 

Wat and Scarlett sat down on the shore, which stretched 
lonely and barren for miles on either side of them. They 
watched the boat return to the ship, as she lay with her 
sails backed shivering in the wind, waiting only for the 
crew to come on board before sailing away to the south 

A slight figure could be seen immediately above the 
bulwark on the land side. Wat rose and waved his 
hand. The white speck signalled a reply; and Kate 
McGhie, the maid of his love, carried the heart of gold 
away with her to the lands of the south, while the spaces 
of the sea widened every moment between the truest 
jovers the world held. 

They sat a long time watching the ship dwindling into 
a mere tower of whiteness in the distance, the seas closing 
blue about her, and the whole world growing lonely be- 
hind her. 

At last Scarlett spoke. 

** Lad, have ye had enough of adventures?” he said, more 
sadly than was his wont, ‘‘ or are ye as keen after them 
us ever? It seems that we have now put ourselves in ev- 
ery man’s ill graces, so far as I can see. Whether James 
or William bear the gree, signifies nota jot. For if James, 
then the first King’s man that comes across us holds you 
for the old outlawry in the matter of my Lord Wellwood, 
and me for taking your side when I brought you the 
King’s letter to Brederode. And if William wear the 
crown—lo! for prison-breaking and manslaughter, aye, 
and for desertion of his army, both you and poor silly 
John Scarlett are alien and outlaw. I tell you we are at 
either end of the stick, Wat, my man.” 
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“And faith, I care not much,” quoth Wat, watching 
with wistful eyes the Sea Unicorn vauishing with the one 
thing that was dear to him on earth. 

‘*Oare or no care,” said Scarlett, ‘‘ it is time for us to be 
on our feet!” 

So Wat, rising obediently, kissed his hand behind his 
companion’s back to the white tower which was now 
sinking in the utmost south. 

As soon as the two adventurers had left the sand and 
shingle of the shore, they found themselves upon the 
short heather of the rough moorish foot-hills. No house 
pleasantly reeking was to be seen, not so much as a wild 
deer, nor even a wandering sheep, in that wide wild 
place. 

So Wat and Scarlett fared forth to the east, keeping 
mostly parallel with the shore of a fine loch, which 
stretched inward in the direction of the notch in the hills 
which they had seen from their landing-place. 

It was towards evening when the two friends came to 
the summit of a little knoll and stood looking down upon 
a curious scene. Beneath them, scattered among the 
débris of some prehistoric landslip, lay a small Highland 
village—if village it could be called, where each house or 
hut was built against the side of a great bowlder or rock 
fallen from the hill-side. The cottages were no better than 
rude shelters of turf and stone, roofed with blackened 
heather, and scattered at every conceivable angle, as if 
they had been dredged by force out of the bottom of 
a reluctant pepperpot, and had taken root where they 
fell 

In the centre, however, was a kind of open space—not 
levelled nor cleared of turf and rocks, but with all its 
primeval rocks and stones sticking through the scanty 
turf, and blackened and smoothed by the rubbing they 
had received from generations of goats and children. 

In this space a dozen men in rude kilts and plaids of 
ancient tartan were collected, arguing and threatening 
with as much apparent fierceness as though some one of 
them was to be killed during the next five minutes. A 
small army of women hovered on the outskirts and made 
independent forays into the affray, catching hold of this 
and that other valiant discourser; and if she got the right 
hold and purchase, swinging him forthwith out of the tur 
moil—only, however, to return to it again so soon as her 
grasp relaxed. 

There was therefore a centre of disturbance of which 
the elements were entirely male, while contemporary, and 
on the whole concentric with it, revolved a number of 
smaller cyclones, of which the elements were about equal- 
ly male and female. Fists were shaken here and there in 
all of them, and voices rose loud and shrill. But from the 
heart of the darker and more permanent quarrel in the 
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centre there came at intervals the threatening gleam of 
steel, as this one and that other stooped and flashed the 
skean dhu plucked out of his garter in the face of his 
opponent 

In the very midst Wat could see a little thick-set man 
who carried over his shoulder a couple of ash-plants, 
rudely tied together. This contrivance was of small di 
mensions, and the sharpened ends were burned black, and 
further stained with blood and red wax. 

The man who carried it had no other weapon—if this 
could be called a weapon, which appeared as harmless as 
a boy’s sword of lath. Yet as the little man thrust it tow- 
ards this one and that, the men of the circle shrank back 
instantly with the greatest alarm, shaking their heads and 
girning their teeth, as Scarlett said, ‘‘ like so many wull- 
cats on a dyke.” 

There seemed to be no end to this bloodless but threat 
ening quarrel, which blackened and scattered for al] the 
world like a swarm of bees on a July day when the good 
wives run beneath with iron pots and clattering skellets 
to settle the swarm ere it has time to leave the farm town. 
But suddenly out of one of the largest and most distin- 
guished of the houses—one not much, if anything, inferior 
to a Galloway *‘swine-ree,” there issued a tall dark man 
who walked with an air, swinging his tartans and rattling 
the gold tassels on the basket hilt of his claymore. 

He made straight for the thickest of the quarrel, and so 
soon as he arrived there he knocked this ove one way and 
hurled another that—like a schoolmaster unexpectedly 
descending upon unruly boys. And it was ludicrous to 
see these stalwart Highlandmen sprawling on the ground, 
holding their ears which had been smitten so suddenly 
and with such a mighty buffeting. For the fierceness on 
their faces when first they felt the blow instantly faded 
into desire to get out of the way, even culminating in a 
kind of satisfied good-humor so soon as they set cyes 
on their chastiser, as though it were not less than an honor 
to be smitten by such a hand. 

In ten seconds the quarrel was no more, and the v« ry 
men who had warred and debated most valiantly were to 
be seen retiring behind their wives’ petticoats out of reach 
of the chilling eye-glances and hard-buckled fists of the 
tall dark peace-maker. 

He, on his part, strode directly to where the little man 
with the blackened cross of ash-plants stood, and taking 
this article unceremoniously out of his hand, he thrust it 
into those of the nearest bystander, and pointed with his 
hand in the direction of the knoli on which Wat and Scar 
lett stood 

As he did so it was evident that he observed their pres 
ence for the first time, and his hand dropped quickly by 
his side. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 


COLL O THK cows. 

THEN, almost before Wat and Scarlett had time todraw 
their swords and stand on the defensive, they in their turn 
became the centre of all the noise of the village. . Steel 
flashed in plenty, and half a score of wild men crouched 
and ‘‘ hunkered” about them, waiting for the chance to 
spring But with Walter Gordon and Jack Scarlett 
standing back to back with a long sword in one hand and 
a pistol in the other, it was not easy for the most alert to 
find an unprotected opening 

Meanwhile the tall dark man, who had the air of a 
chief, walked leisurely towards them and stood looking on 
at the affray 

“Sir,” cried Wat, “‘call off your men, and let us ex- 
plain our presence.” 

But the man vouchsafed not a word in reply—only stood 
and looked over the heads of his men at Scarlett’s legs. 

‘Why, man,” he cried at length, “ye should be for 
the Good Cause! Ye have gotten the King o’. France's 
boots on!’ 

‘Aye,” said Scarlett, instantly dropping his point. 
**Certainly we are for the Good Cause. ruly, also, I 
have the King of France’s boots on, and that with good 
reason, for when [ left France I was officer in his Majes- 
ty’s Luxemburg Regiment.” 

Which, indeed, was very true; but certain other things 
had happened in between. 

The tall man seemed pleased at his own acute observa- 
tion. He called off his men with a single stern word, 
which sounded almost like a bidding given to a dog to lie 
down. 

** But what seek you in my country?” he asked them. 

Now Scarlett would have given something to know in 
what country he was, and still more to know who was 
the owner of it. But not knowing either, he had to do 
the best he could with the limited information at his dis- 
posal 

‘*We are here,” he said, laying his finger meaningly on 
his lip, ‘on the part of his Majenty the King of France, 
for the furtherance of the Good Cause.” And he added, 
under his breath, ‘* And a good deal would I give to know 
for certain what in this instance the Good Cause is!” 

For indeed it seemed not likely that Louis was foment- 
ing any rebellion against the arms of King James, who, 
when Wat and Scarlett left the harbor of Lis-op-Zee, 
ruled unquestioned at Whitehall. 

But Scarlett’s diplomatic answer was accepted without 
reserve. 

‘ Friends of the true King and officers of his Christian 
Majesty of France are ever friends of Keppochi’s,” he 
cried, striding forward frankly and giving a hand to each. 

Scarlett felt a strong desire to whistle as the chief re- 
vealed himself 

** Coll o’ the Cows!” he muttered, softly. 
the gled’s claws this day.” 

For Coll o’ the Cows was the wildest chief as well as 
the most noted cattle-lifter on the Highland line, and 
though now apparently standing for ‘‘the Good Cause” 
(whatever that might be), he had all his life hitherto stood 
entirely for the very excellent cause of his own vested 
right to drive other folk’s cattle and eat other folk’s 
beef 

‘* Doubtless you will have seen my Lord Dundee?” said 
Keppoch to Searlett, whom very evidently he considered 
the leading spirit of the two. 

Wat pricked up his ears. 

**Is Colonel Graham here?” he said, looking inquiring- 
ly at the chief. 

Keppoch frowned, and for the first time looked a little 
suspicious 

** Ye must have come over the line but lately,” he said, 
“if ye know not that Dundee hath broken with the Cat 
Conventian, and is now raking the Highlands as a servant 
lass rakes the night coals to light her moruing fires.” 

‘Indeed ye may say so, for we have within the hour 
been landed from the ship which gave us passage—land- 
ed upon the shore at the mouth of your fine loch there,” 
replied Scarlett, pointing westward with his hand. 

The brow of Coll o’ the Cows instantly cleared. 

“It is true; I see by your boots ye have been in the 
salt water coming ashore.” For his pursuit of cattle 
seemed to have sharpened his faculty of observation. 

** We have to be careful these ill days,” he said, *‘ when 
one cannot tell whether a man is for the Good Cause or 
for the Dutch thief that cocks his dirty Grange plumes so 
bravely on the road 'twixt Torbay and London.” 

Observing their evident interest, he went on with his 
information. It is good, in a wild country, to be the first 
bearer of great tidings. 

** We have e’en just sent the fiery cross on to the coun- 
try o’ the Camerons. Some o’ my lads were no that car- 
in’ aboot carrying it. For there has been a bit nimble- 
going feud betwixt us. And it is the Camerons’ time to 
make the score even.” 

‘And how was the matter settled?” asked Wat, with 
curious interest. 

**Och,” said Keppoch, ‘‘I just gied the fiery cross to 
Duncan o’ Taliskier. He is no to say a verry richt son of 
Ian, at any rate. Ye see, his mother was a woman from 
the North—from the country of the Grants. And as for 
the father o’ him, faith, there was nane kenned to rights 
wha’ he was—even hersel. But fora’ that, Duncan o’ Tal- 
iskier is wonderfully handy for jobs o’ this kind.” 

** It is excellently invented,” said Scarlett, approvingly; 
** for I have learned long ago that always to sacrifice your 
worst troops—your allies if you can—is an excellent and 
well-considered military maxim.” 

The chief went on: “ Ye will be wondering what Kep- 
poch does here on the edge of this country o' Camerons; 
faith, ye may well wonder. But there's a bit plantation 
of MacDonalds over the bill there, and though they have 
taken Lochiel’s name, they find it for their healths to pay 
a bit cess to Keppoch—just as the peetifu’ burgher bodies 
o’ Inverness do. For mony a loon is feared o’ Colin— 
Guid kens what for.” 

Wat and Scarlett nodded. They were too completely 
ignorant of the niceties of the state of society into the 
midst of which they were cast to venture on any reply. 

“ But ye shall not bide here,” said Keppoch; ‘ ye are 
instantly to come your ways with me to Keppoch, m 
head place. This bit townie here is well enough, but it is 
not fit for the like of gentlemen that have been in France 
even to set their feet within.” 
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So in a little while Wat and Scarlett found themselves 
following Coll o’ the Cows and his ragged regiment tow- 
ards ‘‘ Keppoch, my head place, where my castle is.” 

First there went a dozen or so of small, black-felled, 
large-horned cattle, mostly young, which constantly put 
their heads over their shoulders and looked back on the 
pastures they were leaving, routing and roaring most 
excruciatingly. Then came a pousll dozen of Keppoch’s 
men urging them on, sometimes with the flat of the scab- 
bard aud sometimes with the naked points of their clay- 
mores. 

On the hills above skirmished an irregular force of 
small light meu and half-naked lads. Keppoch pointed 
them out to his companions. 

‘** Yonder goes my flying column,” he said, cunningly, 
** for so it is designated in the books of war. Keppoch is 
not an ignorant man—far from it, as ye shall know ere ye 
win clear of him. He did not go to the schools of Edin- 
burgh for three winters for nothing. 
he learned the English so weel—frae the 'prentice lads of 
the Lawnmarket—fair good drinkers they were, too, as 
ready wi’ their nieves as the prettiest gentleman with his 
blade.” He considered a little, as if measuring his own 
qualifications, ‘‘ Maybe you wouldna juist say that I am 
what ye might call a learned man, nor do I set myself up 
for an authority on law and doctrine, like Black Ewan 
ower by at Lochiel. But at least for every good milch 
cow in his byres there are ten in mine, and never a Sas- 
senach bonnet laird comes to Keppoch to claim them. 
So ye see so muckle education has not been thrown 
away on me.” 

At this moment three hungry-looking loons came down 
the side of a glen among the heather, driving a small 
shaggy Highland cow before them, little bigger than a 
Lowland sheep. 

** Ah, good lads,” cried Keppoch, ‘‘ plaided men, car- 
riers of the buckler, where gat ye that ane?” 

The nearest man cried something that sounded like 
** Deil-a-mony-mae!” whereat Keppoch laughed and nod- 
ded his head. 

The small cow joined the herd, and was soon racing up 
the long glen towards the north. But the incident was 
not ended, for before they had gone far over the heather 
a woman came tearing, and flinging herself down at Kep- 
poch’s feet, she clasped him by the legs and kissed the 
edge of his tartan in an agony of supplication. 

‘Some blood feud,” thought Wat, as he listened to the 
frenzied outpouring of appeal. Keppoch stood awk ward- 
ly enough, listening at first frowningly, and then with 
some signs of yielding in his brow, the sight of which 
made the woman yet more earnest. 

After a moment's thought he looked up and cried some 
direction to the clansmen who followed the cattle ahead of 
them. The little red cow was turned, and came along the 
glen, sometimes roaring back to the herd, and at other 
times casting up her head to look for her own landmarks. 
As soon, however, as she saw the woman, the cow ran to 
her like a dog, and nuzzled a wet, foam-flecked mouth 
into her mistress’s hand. 

The woman again clasped Keppoch’s hand, kissing it 
over and over, and calling down blessings upon him. 
Then she took the heather, skipping along the side of the 
hill with a light, well-accustomed foot, the little red cow 
following her as closely as a dog, leaping runnels of wa- 
ter and skirting perilous screes on the way to her native 
pastures. 

** What might all this be?” asked Scarlett. 

Keppoch looked rather shamefaced, like a man expect- 
ing to do a good deed by stealth, but who suddenly finds 
it fame. 

**Och,” said he, ‘it was just a widow woman that had 
a bit coo, and some o’ my lads met the coo, and the coo 
it cam’ after them. And the widow woman she cam’ af- 
ter the coo. And then, poor body, she asked me if I was 
a Christian man, and I said, ‘No, I was a MacDonald.’ 
And she said that so was she. So because she was that 
I gied the puir woman back her coo. It wasna a guid 
coo, onyway. But she was very gratefu’. She said she 
was gaun to be mairried again, and that the man —an 
Appin Stewart, greedy hound—wadna hae her without 
the coo.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


BY JESSIE BABCOCK WORTMAN. 


LL noble colleges, like noble men and women, have 
JX. a strong personality of their own. If we had X rays 
that could produce composite portraits of the mental 
anatomy of graduates, we should distinctly recognize the 
hall mark of each alma mater in the ray-diant picture! 

One summer I sat beside a clergyman, listening to a 
stranger preaching ina watering-place church. After a 
few sentences my companion murmured, ‘A New Eng- 
Jand man.” A little later he said, ‘An Amherst man.” 
Again came the pronunciamento, “ Influenced by Seelye.” 
All of which was found to be true. If, then, the college 
mother takes to her breast the young life, and nourishes it 
with her life and inculcates her principles until the child 
resembles the parent, should not the choice of a foster- 
mother for the youth be decided by what we desire the 
prevailing traits of the child to be? When I am asked to 
advise in choosing a college for a girl, I learn what the 
aims and plans of the mother and daughter are, and then 
advise — not always in accordance with their aims, for 
wonderful transformations occur under benign alma 
maters. 

An intelligent woman said, recently: ‘‘ When my sons 
go to college I shall decide according to the men at the 
head. I care more for character than for any other qual- 
ification. I shall not choose a college whose leading offi- 
cer is noted for being a man of affairs, a funds-gatherer, 
a great hair - splitter, a German university man with a 
hobby for pedagogics; nor one who stamps his college as 
being practical, utilitarian. But I shall seek for a man of 
high Christian character who irresistibly leads the stu- 
dent up—a Hopkins, a Seelye, an Anderson, if such there 
be ten years from now.” 

The alumne of certain colleges are, compositely speak- 
ing, brilliant, ready women of affairs and society. They 
belong to the new women’s clubs which are devoted to 
sociology, political science, patriotism, rather than to the 
old-fashioned literary club. In religion they are liberal. 
Other alumne may be distinguished by their sound 
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scholarship, unobtrusiveness, their quiet womanliness. 
They continue to progeess, after college days are over, in 
conservative ways. In religion they are liberal -ortho- 
dox. The alumne of another are broad, though not ven- 
turesome, scholars, holding firmly the tried forms of re- 
ligion and of social life, but willing to examine the new 
ones. They are enthusiastically aggressive on altruistic 
lines. Not lacking in other qualities, they are pre-emi- 
nent for evangelical Christian character. One class em- 
phasizes society in its broad sense; another, scholarship; 
another, Christian character. Choose, then,what you will 
have the predominant note in the symphony. 

If one attempts to write of Wellesley, she is over- 
whelmed by the riches. Shall she dwell on the wonder- 
ful beauty of the grounds, on the many and fine build- 
ings, on the unexcelled curriculum, on its athletic ad- 
vantages, on its great success, outranking all women’s 
colleges in numbers, on its noble womanly faculty, or 
shall she show what results from the consecration of great 
talents by outlining the character of.the founder of 
Wellesley College? Did man but profit by the lessons of 
his life, the day of jubilee would soon dawn. 

Henry Durant, a brilliant lawyer, once a partner of 
Rufus Choate, lost his only chid. The treasure in heaven 
drew his heart there. e became a devoted Christian, 
and was for a time an evangelist. His rich intellectual 
resources, his fiery eloquence, his persuasive logic which 
made him a dreaded opponent, together with the impel- 
ling love that distinguished his later years, guarantee that 
he would have been successful as a preacher. But instead 
of the limited audience his one voice could reach, the 
message he had to tell is being told to an ever-increasing 
number, He had a large fortune, inherited in part, but 
mostly accumulated in his profession and in business en- 
terprises. To him and his noble wife it was a sacred 
trust. How could it best be used? Feeling that cul- 
tivated women are a powerful factor in all that works 
for good, and that the educational advantages for women 
were scanty, he decided to found a college for women, 
and to that purpose he devoted his fortune and his too 
few remaining years. 

He had held for some years a magnificent park of over 
four hundred acres, fifteen miles from Boston on the Bos- 
ton and Albany Railroad, designed for his country home. 
He made this park his initial gift. Every brick and stone 
of the buildings erected during his life was laid under 
his loving supervision. No detail was too insignificant 
for his thought. The planting of sweet English violets 
irregularly through the grounds, for the glad surprise of 
the wandering students, free to pluck them, is one instance. 
Four years were spent in preparing the grounds, and the 
next four in constructing College Hall. In 1875 the doors 
were thrown open to students. Six years later Mr, Du- 
rant died. He forbade his name or his portrait to be per- 
petuated in the college. He gave over a million dollars 
solely for the glory of God and for the broad Christian 
education of women. But more than ~ 4 other secular 
institution Wellesley represents its founder. To know 
the ideals of Wellesley is to know the ideals of Henry 
Durant. He is a sacred memory to all who felt his influ- 
ence through direct intercourse or ow those who re- 
mained to lovingly carry out his plans. He saw only Col- 
lege Hall, Music Hall, and Stone Hall. But the seer’s 
vision was given him of all the buildings since erected, 
nes Nas those that shall yet crown the many hills of the 
park. 

Wellesley was projected along the lines of Mount Hol- 
yoke. Its faculty was and is composed of women. Until 
a recent date light ‘‘domestic work ” has been required. 
Time for private devotion was appointed twice a day. 
It is still obligatory to take a thorough course of Bible 
study. In these respects and in its first president, 
Miss Howard, Mount Holyoke influence was felt. When 
Alice Freeman, the brilliant, magnetic young alumna of 
the University of Michigan, became Wellesiey’s second 
president, there was great development. A training in an 
institution designed solely for men, and where women 
were only on sufferance, had developed qualities in Miss 
Freeman which were most serviceable to the college at 
that period. 

After Miss Freeman's marriage Miss Shafer, who had been 
in the faculty almost from the first, became the college's 
gracious president. She too made a strong and perma- 
nent impression. When her death again vacated the 
— an entire stranger to Wellesley was chosen, and 
Mrs. Irvine, a graduate of Cornell, has been for three 
years Wellesley’s president. A new office has been created 
to divide her arduous labors, and Dean Stratton will con- 
duct chapel devotions and assume many duties formerly 
devolving on the president. 

If you wish to view Wellesley’s temporal beauty, choose 
a June day when the Wellesley and Hunnewell azaleas 
and rhododendrons are in their burning splendor. Stop 
at station Wellesley, and drive through the neat village 
where several hundreds of the girls are quartered; on un- 
til you see the college-grounds, known by the sign of a 
boda of quince; past the handsome stone lodge; past the 
huge Stone Hall; past the Art School and the several cot- 
tages, up to the north door of College Hall. The great 
double cross of brick crowns a high hill, rising from beau- 
tiful Lake Waban—named from the Indian chief con- 
verted by the apostle Eliot, who used to preach on its 
shores. 

Wellesley offers two plans of living to the students— 
dormitory or cottage life. Some prefer to live at College 
Hall, where three hundred dine together and room in suites 
for two or four. Others prefer less bustle and go to Stone 
Hall, with its four dining-roome and fasbendeed students. 
Others prefer the cottages for ten, —: or forty. Beside 
dormitory privileges for three hundred, College Hall con- 
tains the gymnasium, chapel, library, most of the recita- 
tion-rooms, and several parlors and reception-rooms. The 
several miles of corridors are also picture-galleries. From 
the north tothe south doors are beautiful oils by Quart- 
ley, Swain Gifford, Vedder, Smiley, Kensett, and many 
other distinguished artists. In effective nooks are statues 
after the antique—also the great Harriet Martineau por- 
trait statue. Reproductions of famous pictures are on the 
walls of the upper floors. Besides this collection, the noble 
Farnsworth Art Hall has many gems, and is being con- 
tinually enriched. A striking feature of College Hall is 
the great central galleries opening through the five stories. 
On the ground-floor of the opening, within a marble coping, 
are tall tropical. plants striving to reach the ancient tem- 
ple-bell which is struck by a hammer at the end of cach 
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“period.” Under these po, at midnight of Christmas 
eve, have gathered girls from Zululand, India, Honolulu, 
and many distant homes, and, in softly singing ‘‘ It came 
upon the midnight clear,” tried to forget their homesick- 
ness. 

Favored callers are ushered into the Browning Room at 
the right of the main entrance. Its medieval carvings, 
its painted flower frieze and pictures windows, it statues, 
rugs, furniture, and bric-a-brac, give a lesson in esthetics 
and commemorate a womanly scholar. : 

The chapel is dear to the heart of every Wellesley girl. 
Here every morning assemble the hundreds to join in de- 
votional exercises, led by president or dean, and here 
they have the opportunity of listening to the sermons of 
noted preachers every Sunday. For Wellesley, having no 
clergyman in her faculty, invites the favorites of all evan- 
gelical denominations to preacli—not to girls; woe to him if 
he does!—to the students. Here too are weekly lectures 
and concerts by distinguished talent. The chapel has a 
fine pipe organ, and a beautiful portrait window of the 

oung daughter of ex-Governor Claflin who died in 

me. On the wall is painted the —— motto, ** Non 
ministrari sed ministrare,” than which no happier one was 
ever selected for a woman's college, since woman's high- 
est honor has ever been found in faithful service. Per- 
haps there is no fairer sight to tired eyes than rows upon 
rows of girls in chapel, their demeanor decorous, their 
faces bright, their whole appearance eager and interested. 
One is the betier for sitting in chapel with the Wellesley 
students. Long ago the chapel space was outgrown, but 
the bitter need of a chapel large enough to hold the ever- 
increasing number has been met by a gift of $100,000, from 
the children of the late Boston publisher, Mr. Houghton, to 
build a chapel to his memory. 

Below the chapel is the library, containing 45,000 vol- 
umes, which students may use with fullest freedom. It 
Ras a collection of rare books. Costly folios, illustrated 
literary masterpieces, are here, to be used in course. A 
Melancthon Bible is always used at Commencement, The 
late Professor Horsford gave a munificent library fund. 
He also made it possible for professors to have a Sabbat- 
ical year in Europe. 

The physical apparatus was the fullest of any college 
in the country twenty years ago. There is an unusual 
number of compound microscopes, which students are 
obliged to use and make their own investigations. It is 
conceded that in botany, biology, history, literature, and 
German the courses are remarkably superior. 

Wellesley’s physical- culture course was organized by 
Dr. Sargent of Harvard. His pupil, Miss Hill, is justly 
noted for her success. Lake Waban offers such advan- 
tages that rowing is a favorite sport. But basket-ball, 
tennis, and golf have many devotees. In winter the gym- 
nasium is thronged, and a regular and scientific pd, nad 
ment of the weaker parts of the anatomy is made. 

Wellesley has made many changes in recent years. 
Domestic work has been an amusing subject for years. 
Mr. Durant thought best to require an hour's service from 
each student. It was supposed to have a levelling effect. 
Only light duties were ever imposed, and no pretence was 
made of giving instruction in domestic science. As the 
numbers grew, sore was the perplexity of hall-superin- 
tendents to provide work. Ten minutes was often all they 
could give. To take the temperature of the incubator, to 
light the gas, to replenish bread-plate and water-jug, to sit 
in the reception-room to answer questions, to count linen, to 
serve us amanuenses for professors, to have charge of rooms 
certain minutes, was the nature of the domestic work. 
It is now abolished, and at the same time the tuition has 
been advanced to $400. Silent time is no longer imposed. 
The curriculum has been greatly changed. The number of 
electives has been largely increased. It would now re- 
quire nineteen years to take all the studies Wellesley offers. 

Women's colleges have not been nearly so fortunate as 
men’s in endowment, and Wellesley has crying needs. Of 
her present number of eight hundred all but about twenty- 
five must pay theirown way. Most of the scholarships are 
of $5000, which will not meet the advanced tuition. There 
are a few fellowships of $600 to be used at the University 
of Athens. All approved graduates studying for an M.A. 
degree are remitted tuition. 

The college is only half an hour from all the attractions 
of Boston. It is also favored in trustees who enjoy visits 
from distinguished Europeans. These are taken to Welles- 
ley, and usually entertain the students in lecture or concert. 
I may also add that the students have several Greek-letter 
societies, a Snakespeare, a Classical, and a Beethoven So- 
ciety. They maintain the Wellesley Magazine. 

Wellesley is unique in its faculty. The president and 
all but one of its twenty-eight professors are women. 
There are thirty-seven women instructors and associate 
. and five men instructors. The entire faculty, 

ncluding that of the Musical Conservatory, numbers nine- 
ty-seven. Professor Bates ranks among our best poets. 
Miss Sherwood is the author of the fin de siecle ** Study in 
Altruism” and other clever stories. Professor Wencke- 
bach is not only a remarkable lecturer, but is the author 
of text-books superior enough to be used by Chautauqua.’ 
Dr. Cooley is honored by having a plant she discovered in 
Alaska named after her. Professor Coman won praise 
from Bancroft and Gladstone for her scholarship. These 
are facts to be proud of. But when the old Wellesley 
girl reviews the advantages of her alma mater she values 
above all the noted “‘ Wellesley spirit’ —the spirit of the 
college motto. As a student wrote in an issue of the 
Wellesley Magazine, ‘‘ She had learned to account living 
for others of infinitely more value than a mere acquirement 
of knowledge.” 


WOMEN AS HOUSE-PLANNERS. 


MONG the new occupations lately taken up by wo- 
men, that of architecture is one of the newest. A 
few firms of women architects have started in various 
parts of the country, and single women are beginning to 
make a living at the trade, amid all the difficulties and 
discouragements which always attend the woman who 
tries to make her way in a business hitherto monopolized 
by men. 

Yet if any business could be considered peculiarly 
adapted to a woman’s natural abilities it is that of plan- 
ning a comfortable and convenient house. Women are 
certainly most cognizant of the needs of the woman 
housekeeper and the wants of the different members of 
the family. 
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The architect who plans a house solely with a view to the 
strength of its walls, and the beauty and symmetry of the 
rooms, will omit the most vital needs of the home which 
is to be created in the midst of it. The convenience of 
its future inmates must be the key-note of the structure. 
Any architect who does not study this would certainly 
make a miserable failure. And it oP ag here where the 
woman’s long training in home needs is going to be of 
most value to help her into success in this vew business 
opening. 

The mechanical laws governing the strength of the 
walls, the adjustment of various parts of the building, and 
the value of different sorts of building material—all such 
knowledge is not hard to acquire. For a knowledge of 
the outside building of a house is, after all, not so much to 
learn asa true knowledge of the inside building, and that 
is the part of which the woman has hitherto been the ac- 
knowledged architect. 
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T= most important lawn-tennis event of the — for 
women — that is, the tournament for the National 
Championship—is now in progress on the beautiful courts 
at Wissahickon Heights, Philadelphia. For many years 
the championship contests have been held here, and they 
have always attracted hosts of spectators, not only from 
Philadelphia, but from this city aud many other parts of 
the country. The management has always been above 
criticism, and the hospitality of the Philadelphia friends 
of tennis bas made the weck » memorable one for all those 
who have ever had the good fortune to attend the tourna- 
ment. This year the games are all, as usual, under the 
management of the United States National Lawn-Tennis 
Association. ‘The referee is Joseph 8. Clark. In all con- 
tests except the finals the matches consist of the best two 
sets in three, and in the finals, the best three in five. All 
sets are to be 'vantage. 

The committee in charge of the tournament consists of 
John H. Whittaker, chairman; Mrs. Alan H. Harris and 
Mrs. Arthur H. Lea, Chestnut Hill; Mrs. Alian Hunter, 
Wissahickon Heights; Miss Ellen G. Hood, Mount Airy; 
J. Parke Hood, 420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; Joseph 
8. Clark, Bullitt Building, Philadelphia; and Clarence A. 
Wray, Chestnut Hill. 

Miss Bessie Moore, of Ridgewood, New Jersey, the 
present woman tennis champion of the United States, has 
been practising diligently this spring in order to be ready 
to defend this year the title which she won so creditably 
last season, Most of her preparatory playing in the past 
few weeks has been done on the courts of the Staten Isl- 
and Ladies’ Club, of which she isa member. The courts 
there are excellent grass ones, similar to those at Wissa- 
hickon, and the practice should consequently have been 
exceedingly valuable. 


Various inquiries which have come to me lately regard- 
ing the proper height of gear for bicycles to be ridden by 
women and girls seem to indicate that some general infor- 
mation on the subject would be timely. It is now several 
months since the matter of gearing has been touched upon 
in this column. In that time experience has enabled well- 
informed riders to draw their own conclusions as to the 
respective benefits of high and low gears, as far as their 
own cases are concerned, but there are many women 
cyclists who do not understand the subject at all and who 
are ready to take any gear recommended to them, quite 
unconscious of how powerfully it may affect their comfort 
on the wheel. 

In the first place, although it has been explained many 
times, it is better to state once more, briefly, just what the 
gear of a bicycle means. It is an arrangement by means of 
which a comparatively small wheel is made to revolve as if 
it were a very large one—that is, to cover as much ground 
as the large one would in every revolution. Practically 
all bicycles now are made with 28-inch wheels, and thus, 
if a 60 gear is spoken of, it means that the rear wheel 
of the machine (gear always refers to the rear wheel) re- 
volves as if it were 60 inches in diameter. It is by means 
of the chain turning over two sprocket wheels, the large 
one in front and the small one behind, that this result is 
accomplished. The variations in the number of teeth on 
the sprockets determine the gear. Fifteen teeth on the 
front and seven on the rear give the gear 60; nineteen 
on the front and eight on the rear give 66}, etc. The 
formula for finding the gear is to multiply the actual 
diameter of the rear wheel, usually, as was said above, 
28 inches, by the number of teeth on the front sprocket, 
and then divide the result by the number of teeth on the 
rear sprocket. 


Now, so far as I have been able to observe and 
judge, a gear of about 63 is high enough for the average 
woman to ride. The higher the gear, just so much the 
harder must be the push on the pedals at each revolu- 
tion, and it is certainly less taxing to one’s strength to 
push a little more frequently and lightly than to be at 
great effort in making each movement. Especially in 
hill-climbing, or in riding on the level over rough roads, 
does a high gear make its disadvantages felt. On a 
smooth surface, where there is no grade, the high gear is 
very pleasant, because with each push one covers a great 
deal of ground, and the machine moves rapidly in propor- 
tion to the effort expended. But there are few persons 
who can be sure of always riding on roads like academy 
floors, and in fact such a daily routine would be extreme- 
ly monotonous. The pleasantest cycling trips are those 
which take one out into the country, and there one must 
be prepared to encounter all sorts of up-and-down grades 
and varying conditions of the road-bed. Of course it is 
impossible to lay down any fixed rule which would apply 
to all women, but 63 seems a fair average. Any one who 
is not strong would do better to choose 60, and riders of 
good muscular power and endurance can ride 66 and even 
68 without injury. Nothing above the last figure seems 
to me advisable for women. For girls who have not the 
muscular strength or physical constitution of the fully 
developed woman, gears from 56 to 60 would be better. 
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Here is a point which may be useful to those who have 
had trouble with an excess of graphite on the bicycle 
chain, When the graphite is applied in the usual way, 
by rubbing or brushing it into the links of the chain itself, 
it is almost impossible to avoid putting it on too thickly. 
Some of it is likely to spread out upon the upper part of 
the chain too, where it not only does no good as a lubri- 
cant, but is pretty sure to soil the rider's skirt. A far 
better plan for putting it on is to apply it only to the low- 
er edges of the teeth on the front sprocket. Then, as the 


wheels revolve, the graphite adheres only to those parts 
of the chain where it is needed, and the lubricating is ac- 
complished cleanly and satisfactorily. 

ADELIA K. BRarnerD. 





OW that the time for the closing of the public schools 

is approaching, the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor is making every effort 
to raise money for the vacation schools. The buildings 
are provided by the Board of Education, but the funds 
for running the schools must be obtained from private 
sources, © one who saw the display of work done at 
these schools at the exhibition of sewing last winter can 
have forgotten the pathetic appeal offered by the speci- 
mens of sewing achieved by the poor children who had 
learned to cut and make and mend their own garments at 
these vacation schools. They afford about the only op- 
portunity the children of the very poor have for coolness 
and instruction and helpful companionship during the 
insufferable days of our torrid summer, and there are 
always many more applicants for admission than the so- 
ciety can accommodate with the limited meaus at its 
disposal. 


The first instalment of the million dollars the Baroness 
de Hirsch intends giving to improve the condition of the 
poor Jews on the lower East Side of New York city has 
reached this country, and is in the hands of the committee 
who are to undertake the work. It consists of $250,000, 
aud will probably be used first in removing families from 
unsanitary tenemcnis and doing away with the terrible 
crowding that now exists. The Baroness has also given 
$150,000 to be expended in the erection and endowment of 
a mauual-training school for Russian and Roumanian 
Jews. 


The proposed memorial to Mrs. Hemans, recently sug- 
gested by Mr. Mackenzie Bell, may quite possibly take 
the form of a prize for lyrical poetry in the University 
College, Liverpool. In that city Mrs. Hemans was born, 
and there she wrote many of her poems, but the city has 
no monument in her honor. Mr. William Watson, Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne, and Iau Maclaren are among those 
interested in the memorial. 


Mrs. Jennie Benson, who conducts a large store in 
Omaha, employs only women in her establishment. For 
nine years she has managed ber business alone, extending 
it every year, coming East to do her buying, and finding 
time with it all for social duties, and even a little literary 
work. 


The cross of the Legion of Honor has been given by 
the French government to Georges, the heroic cabman 
who did noble work in saving lives at the burning of the 
Bazar de la Charité a few weeks ago. His clothes were 
on fire again and again during his work of rescue, and had 
not a comrade played water on him from the little hose 
kept for cleaning carriages at the cab-stand in front of the 
Bazar, Georges must have succumbed to the heat. As it 
is his right arm was so seriously injured as to unfit him 
for cab-driving in future, and the government has accom- 
panied the gift of the cross with an appointment that 
will provide for him for the rest of his life. 


While women all over the country have been raising 
money for the monument above the mother of Washing- 
ton, the grave of Lincoln’s mother has been neglected un- 
til it is overrun with weeds and brambles. The Governor 
of Indiana has started a movement to have the plot put in 
suitable order. 


The old Moore mansion in West Sixtieth Street, New 
York city, has been purchased by Mr. William R. Grace, 
to be used as the industrial school for young girls which 
he has recently endowed, The building will be remodelled 
before it is occupied. 


Legal “ew was the only qualification that influ- 
enced Mr. Thornton, the corporation counsel of the city 
of Chicago, in his appointment of Miss Cora B. Herizel to 
the position of assistant corporation counsel. Miss Hert- 
zel has been engaged in law practice in Chicago since 
1890, and before that had practised law in Wisconsin for 
ten years. Her new position is the highest one in the 
legal circles of Chicago ever held by a woman; and Mr. 
Thornton, who has employed her to do a good deal of 
work for him for several years past, has a strong admira- 
tion for her skill as a lawyer. The salary of her new po- 
sition is $3500 a year. 


There is a Japanese woman studying nursing in the 
New York Hospital. She is Miss Shidzu Naruse, and 
she is the first woman of her country to come here for 
hospital- work. She is not without experience, for she 
was graduated as a trained nurse in the Missionary Hos- 


pital at Doshishi, Japan. She learned English at Kché 
College. 


Miss Jennie Cook, a cool-headed woman, saved the life 
of a toy-terrier a few days ago by her courage and. pres- 
ence of mind. The dog had lost his muster, and was 
searching for him in a wild distress that the bvstanders 
took for madness. A bullet would have settled the matter 
had not Miss Cook stepped forward, picked up the dog, 
and by petting it and talking to it gently, restored it to its 
normal state of quiet. 
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FIGURED INDIA SILK PRINCESSE GOWN. 


For pattern and description see No. LX. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF 
THE BICYCLE. 

T O doubt the bicycle as a means 
: of locomotion, as a method of 
exercise, and as an amusement is 
established now for good and all,so 
far as woman is concerned. Even 
the family physician has given in, 
and actually recommends it to the 
mothers of families. That women 
have therewith given up the usual 
codes of womanliness, courtesy, 
and good-breeding is neither a re- 
sult nor a necessity. Fortunately 
bloomers seem to have been rele- 
gated to their proper place among 
the class of womankind to which 
they naturally would seem to be 
long—to the class that at other 
times and under other situations 
attends horse-races, uses loud and 
none too-restricted language, and 
drives fast horses alone. 

There seem to be signs, how- 
ever, that bicycling for women is 
to a certain extent in danger of los- 
ing its three significant phases 
and adopting another—that is, the 
question of distance, rather than 
health, pleasure, or locomotion be- 
tween two points. The bane of 
man’s wheeling—the century run— 
is apparently about to include wo- 
men as well. The mere fact that 
a man has covered 100 miles in a 
day can scarcely have any signifi- 
cance to a normal mind unless the 
rider has laid some sufficiently 
large Wager on the outcome. Even 
in that case the whole affair joins 
the class of melancholy episodes of 
which swimming the Rapids of 
Niagara aod jumping the Brooklyn 
Bridge are examples. But for the 
fairer, and until late years usually 
termed weaker, sex to enter this 
field of exaggerated action is dis- 
tressing to those who still retain 
respect for womankind. The af- 
fair has gone to greater lengths 
One may occasionally see on a 
country road half a dozen dusty 
figures of the male order flying 
along on their eighty-third or 
eighty-fourth mile, and in the midst yo 
of them a woman or two either in Fh aa 
trousers or bloomers, but seldom 
in skirts 


sure in this. Certainly health is 





There can be no plea- Fio. 1.—BATISTE GOWN FOR ELDERLY LADY. 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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not served by it, and the mere question of getting 
from one point to another for the purpose of accom- 

lishing something after arrival cannot possibly be 
in the wheelwoman’s mind, as she is quite incapable 
of doing anything for some time after her arrival. 
In the mean time the delicacy of the sex, which 
with all the emancipation of woman is never lost, 
has entirely disappeared, and there remains only a 
bedraggled masculine woman—the dusty shadow of 
her former self. 

To make matters worse, several bicycle clubs have 
organized, or, to be more exact, advertise themselves 
as in the act of organizing, what they term “ ladies’ 
runs.” These interesting affairs appear to be as fol- 
lows: A certain number of women gather about some 
men’s club as a rendezvous. Here, with their hus 
bands, brothers, or friends, they organize into a party, 
extending in width two persons and in length ap 
proaching a quarter of a mile. The start is often 
made after nightfall, sometimes earlier, and the ride 
continues to some resort of no particular class, pro- 
vided its distance is satisfactory, where dinner or 
supper, as the case may be, is partaken of in bicycle 
costume, with the usual additions of the road, such 
as dust and mud and the heat of weather and body. 
After a sufficiently satisfying rest the return run is 
made, ending at nightfall or at midnight, as the case 
may be. 

Occasionally such runs of perhaps ten miles out 
and back, taken by a small party and composed of 
persons who are well ssemaieeal aah one another, 
people gotten together at the invitation of one who 
gives the little run, are pleasant, quiet, and sociable. 
But these club runs, where any member brings any 
woman friend, who doubtless meets all others there 
for the first time, are not likely to encourage good- 
breeding or delicate manners. They tend to destroy 
that normal reserve which surrounds all relations be 
tween men and women, and which is one of the 
safeguards of society. There will always be persons 
who will abuse customs, but for men’s clubs of rep 
utable name to encourage such affairs is at the best 
unfortunate. One of the city journals attempted an 
explanation of this estimable plan a short time ago 
by stating that club runs were in danger of extermi- 
nation because men could not break up arrangements 
for rides with their wives, and hence had to forego 
the club runs. To say nothing of a man’s grief at 
having to give up his club in order to enjoy his wife's 
society, the means proposed to solve this Gordian 
knot are like to prove a more dangerous medicine 
than the disease. 

There are certain rules established by etiquette 
that limit the fields which women may enter. In 
the city a gentlewoman, that is, a well-bred and 
refined woman, refrains from doing certain things 
which in the country would be quite possible. The 
fact that a million people, more or less, are living 
within an area of a few square miles; that amongst 
them are many of a questionable sort; and that rules 
for the benefit of individual rights limit one’s field 
of action—all this renders it necessary that certain 
unwritten laws shall be observed which are never 
heard of in the countryman’s philosophy. In the 
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SKIRT COSTUME FOR GIRL FROM 


YEARS OLD.—{Sex Fie. 2.) 


For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement 





Fie, 2.—SHIRT-WAIST FOR GIRL'S COSTUME, FIG, 1. 
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Fic. 2.—GIRL’S FROCK AND APRON. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


country a woman drives about by 
herself. In Central Park such pro- 
cedure is questionable. This is not 
because the rich wish to be ex- 
clusive. It is because society in 
the city contains persons who lower 
its standards, and hence rules for 
the protection of person and dig- 
nity are required to distinguish 
these less responsible brothers and 
sisters. 

In or near a city, therefore, a wo- 
man ought always to be accompa- 
nied by a man. Furthermore, as 
in walking, the woman should be 
farthest away from danger—that is, 
on the man’s right—so that if in 
passing along the right of the road 
any accident occurs from collision, 
the man is in a position to protect 
hiscompanion. Should the woman 
dismount, the man should do so 
immediately, no matter what the 
cause. Such self-evident rules seem 
unnecessary of remark here, and yet 
one has but to watch for an after- 
noon and he will see how often they 
pass unobserved. In overtaking 
any one, in going through a narrow 
place, in taking any course where 
possible danger may be lurking, the 
man should lead. On the other 
hand, in going along an open road 
where the path is narrow, the wo- 
man should always be allowed to 
lead. She then sets the pace to her 
own liking. Otherwise the man 
may be tiring ber. When riding 
side by side the man should always 
be a little behind—perhaps with his 
frout wheel at her handle-bars. 

In a big city women should not 
usually ride on Sunday. In the 
country there can be no possible 
reason for omitting the seventh day, 
except for some religious seruple. 
The reason for not riding in the 
city then is because on that day 
those who lower the dignity of hu- 
man beings are abroad in all the 
strength of their bloomers and 
sweaters, and they and their be- 
havior have done what was neces- 
sary to make it questionable for the 
rest of the sex to appear upon that 
day. 

Another rule of bicycling with 
women is again the question, not 
of wheeling alone, but of what is 
considered natural courtesy any- 
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where under similar circumstances. If you were riding horses, and your com- 
panion dismounted for any reason—because her saddle was loose, because she her- 
self could not stay on, or because the horse was unrideable—you would immediately 
dismount and lend her what assistance was necessary. The case is not altered 
when she rides an iron horse. Whenever she dismounts, it is her companion’s 
duty, as a matter of courtesy, to say nothing of possible essistance, to dismount 
also. And because she may be a sister or wife or mother the case is not in any 
way altered. To suggest such a rule in print seems absurd, and yet it is so lit- 
tle followed that one frequently sees a man riding along slowly, waiting for his 
companion to remount and catch up with him. 

These are matters which bring out a man’s courtesy to his comrade of the other 
sex. And one might add that it matters little whether a woman breaks some well- 
known bicycle rule or not, she, being a woman, demands on this account that the 
man give way to’her. It is as great an absurdity as it is a case of bad breeding 
for him to insist on his legitimate rights under such circumstances. There are 
limitations, however—rules which have been written, or perhaps never will be 
written, which have been created because they serve the good of the greatest 
number, and a woman ought in all justice to observe them. From her side of the 
question she really has no legal or moral right to break these rules simply because 
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BAREGE GOWN WITH SHIRRED YOKE. 
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she is a woman, and ‘eels assured that the average man is in honor bound to give 
way to her. There ire, for example, many miles of country roadway where there 
is but a foot of hard soil at one side of the road. If it be on the right side of the 
way as you ride, that bit of space is yours. If it be on the left side of the way, it 
belongs to you only so long as no one coming in the other direction wishes it. 
Many a woman, however, counts on her chances, and rides along without the least 
thought of the rights of others who meet her when she is on their side of the 
road; and while no man should insist on his rights in such a case, it is just as true 
that no woman should compel him to give up the path when it belongs to him. 
In the same way a woman should ride with one whom she knows very. well, until 
she can ride eight or ten miles without constantly dismounting or falling off, or 
showing in other ways that she bas not mastered the rudiments of wheeling. 
There are many opportunities to learn, and for an intelligent woman ten rides are 
sufficient to get her accustomed to the machine. If, however, she sets out for a 
twenty-mile run, and finds herself incapable of going beyond five without great 
difficulty, she is then causing every one else in the party great inconvenience and 
delaying the progress of the run. 

Over and above all is the oue point that the kind of bicycling which we are con 
sidering at the moment is bicycling for pleasure, for exercise, and for health. For 
the average woman fifteen, or at the most twenty, miles is the limit of pleasure. 
health, and normal exercise, and thus the newest idea afloat that women shall 
take part in fifty or sixty mile runs with men is contrary to common-sense. In the 
first place, the physique of man and that of woman are different. Furthermore, if 
she could keep up with him for ten miles, she would be unable to do sixty miles 


at the same rate. In other words, such a combination is unnatural, and should 
not be recognized. 





LOUIS XVI. HAT.—{See Pace 504.) 


PARIS COSTUMES. 

See illustrations on front page. 
VOR the races there are always new styles in gowns, and this year is no exception to the 
rule. In plaid grenadine is a smart costume of black and green, made over purple taffeta, 
The skirt is trimmed around the foot with two rows of fringe. The waist has a Marie Antoi 
nette fichu trimmed with the same fringe as the skirt. A high corselet of black satin fits to 
perfection, and is fastened at the side. The sleeves have a small puff at the top, but at the 
wrist are trimmed with fringe and ruffle of black mousseline de soie. A band of black satin 

with a frill of black mousseline de soie at the back trims the neck. 

A useful and exceedingly smart cape is of cloth, with collar, yoke, and revers covered with 
écru guipure lace. Over the shoulders are full godets, but the fronts hang plain and are 
attached to the yoke, and the cloth is cut on the bias. Inside the wide full collar and at the 
edges of the fronts are rows of narrow fringe, and the guipure lace is also on the inside of 
the collar, which is exaggeratedly full. 





SHIRRED TULLE HAT.—(Sze Pacer 504.) 
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A FETE-CHAMPETRE. 


| INNERS, receptions, dances, have been 

attended through the winter until ev- 
erybody is tired of the old routine; but en 
tertainment which is associated with trees, 
flowers, gorgeous sunsets, out-of-door life, 
touches the heart and makes of every such 
occasion a real joy 

How shall we give a féte champétre? 

A lawn is a necessity, and should the trees 
not prove sufficiently exclusive, surround the 
grounds with canvas. The canvas may be 
concealed with boughs of green, running 
vines, flags, banners, or anything that will 
The entire grounds must 

Japanese lanterns might be 
several hundreds of them will be 


lessen its ugliness 
be decorated 
used freely 
required 
every Where 
; canvas serving as fence, but on the 
piazzas of the house. 

A good orchestra should be hidden behind 
a clump of balsam or other bushy trees 
The leader should be untiring in his efforts 
to give and desirable music. If 
ballads are sung, the orchestra leader is re 
sponsible for the accompaniment, and he is 
equally responsible for the dances, should 
such be given. The air should be filled 
with music, but to the pleasure and not the 
annoyance of guests 

Conversation and music are always im- 
portant factors of entertainment; but to 
these an extravaganza may be added, or a 
play—for example, the whole or part of As 
You Like It or A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Should As You Like It be given, screen a 
section of the lawn to represent the Duke’s 
A conversation - room may readily 
be arranged. Remove one or more screens 
und see a room, the ceiling of which would 
be the sky; the side walls folding screens, 
which may be adjusted to any shape and 
size; the floor would be the grass covered 
with rugs. On these rugs stand a few chairs, 
a couch, and a small table. With such sur- 
roundings, altogether at home would Celia 
seem, while she would say 


trees or 


enough 


palace 


“Why, cousin: why, Rosalind; 


Cupid have mercy !—Not a word?” 
The many songs, especially ‘Under the 
Green - wood tree” and *‘* What shall He 
have that killed the Deer?” would prove 


very appropriate in the forest of Arden en- 
viroument, and the trees would be quite in 
place for the love-verses of Orlando 

Or the guests might be served with a liter- 
ary salad. Paste or draw pictures on cards to 





18 they should be liberally scattered | 
not only in the grounds, on the | 
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chandelier. But if, as it has been known 
to happen, the day of the féte should also 
be the day of the worst storm of the entire 
season, the guests are received, if possible, 
on the piazza, and all aid in making merry 
and helping the hostess to such an extent 
that people forget that a féte-champétre was 
ever comabicenlt and that it was not meant 
to be a house party from the beginning. Of 
course no one should allude to the weather; 
that would be decidedly out of form, and be 
very unkind to the hostess, who certainly 
cannot stop the storm. 

In such a shaping of events refreshments 
are served in-doors, if possible using the 
same little tables intended for the lawn, the 
cloths, which are edged about with ferns and 
field-flowers in variety, added to the pretty 
china and cut glass used in serving the 
menu, lend the charm of beauty. 

The menu for such a function may be the 
same as that given at an evening reception, 
or it may be the simple refreshment pro- 
vided for an afternoon tea, with an. added 
salad or ice. But as an afternoon spent in 
the open air gives good appetite, liberal re- 
freshment will be in order. 

Emma J. GRAY. 


SOCIETIES FOR CHILDREN. 
IV. 
2 yr make the programmes as varied as 
possible is one factor in the successful 
conduct of meetings for children. 
Missionary and philanthropic salads and 
Jack Horner pies containing information 


| daintily disguised can occasionally be intro- 





illustrate the title of a book, and give one to | 


each person, Whoever shall make a correct 
guess without assistance within fifteen min- 
utes may be presented with a wreath of 
laurel. This may be worn on the head or 
carried on the arm 

Dances for such an occasion should be ap- 
propriate to a lawn, therefore a May-pole 
dance would be in place 
be erected and the streamers attached to it 
the day before. Indeed no preparation 
should be left for the day of the féte unless 
by a positive necessity 

Sometimes a fele-champétre is given for 
sweet charity. It then assumes a different 
phase, as booths, chalets, or tents are erected, 
within which’saleable articles are offered. An 
effective féte might be given in athletic- 
grounds, which should be noticeably gay 
with streamers of bunting and little and big 
flags. At such a féte a large orchestra should 
play the entire afternoon. 

It would be very attractive if those in 
charge of the chalets would represent milk- 
maids, as this allows picturesque apparel. 
The young ladies might go bareheaded, or 
wear a gay handkerchief coquettishly knotted 
under their braids or curls, or cover their 
heads altogether by donning the new lawn 
sun-bounet, which is such a dainty feature 
of this summer's outing 

The chalets should be small lean-tos, their 
roofs tilting towards the back and resting on 
four poles, one at each corner. These chalets 
should be festively trimmed, and contain 
such products as milk, cream, cheese, and 
eggs. As these are all necessities in house- 
keeping, the financial result should be quite 
large. 

Gowns and hats, flounces and ribbons, 
form a conspicuous part of a féte-champétre. 
Sheer grenadines, nets, and gauzes, clouds of 
Valenciennes lace, beflowered organdies, any 
of the effective summer costumes, the more 
fetching the combination the more satis- 
factory the attire. The color contrasts are 
iliowed to a greater extreme than for street 
apparel, and brilliant colors produce a smart 
effect on the lawn; and yet the dainty white, 
yeHow, pink, or blue fabrics may be always 
afterwards worn to advantage, they are so 
fresh and youthful 

The smart costume requires the broad- 
brimmed hat coquettishly rolled, and massed 
with lilacs, morning - glories, sweet - pease, 
roses, or carnations, and the often added 
long ribbon streamers. But the flower toque, 
and the parasol of white mousseline de soie 
trimmed with flowers and a flounce of lace, 
and the pretty or quaint fan, aid the charm 
ing gown in producing an artistic effect 

The guests arrive in pony carriages, high 
carts, or victorias, and the closed brougham, 
like an old friend, is always admissible 
The host and the hostess seem especially 
cordial, standing, as they do, under the broad 
branches of atall tree. Indeed stern Madam 
Propriety would deem such warmth of wel- 
come scarcely permissible under a lighted 


duced. For the October meeting it is a 
pleasant change to have the children bring 
different kinds of fruit, with some item of 
information about the land of which the 
fruit is a natural product. The offering may 
also include jellies and preserves. A large 
boat decorated with flags makes a pretty 
and attractive receptacle for these gifts. 
Of course there will not be room enough to 
place all the fruit in one boat which will 
prove suitable to have in the parlor, but it 
can form the starting-point of the collection. 
Large models now come in paper, with full 
directions for putting together. After the 
meeting the fruit can be given to some hos- 
pital, or distributed among the sick of the 
mission school or free kindergarten. In all 
their giving, the children should be taught 
to give their best, and to spare the self-respect 
and delicacy of those whom they wish to 
serve. 

If possible, the last meeting of the year 


| should be noticed at least by some unusual 


festivity. It isa good plan to invite, or rather 
engage, some returned missionary to speak 
to the children, and show them some of the 


| curiosities and photographs he has collected 


The pole should | 





in his wanderings. For such a talk as this 





it is customary and certainly just to pay a | 


nominal sum, enough to defray the inci- 
dental expenses at least. Although many 
busy workers will not ask any remuneration, 
still it is always in better taste to give them 
something for their work if they will not 
demand it for themselves. Five dollars is 
the amount generally given. 

To decorate the table for the missionary 
tea nothing is prettier than a large mound 
of sand formed on a round tin tray, holding 
little flags of all nations, with a larger Ameri- 
can flag in the centre. The flag-staffs are 
to rest in the sand, which may be hidden 
from sight by fern leaves or holly. The 





flags can be made of paper, and the models | 


from which to paint them can be found in 
shops where colored cards and picture-books 
are sold. The Encyclopedia Britannica also 
contains many excellent guides for their 
making 

A flag should always be a prominent fea- 
ture at every session of the society, and 
should be saluted by the children as a regu 
lar part of every programme. Any religious 
or charitable organization that is working 
with and for children does not fulfil its mis- 
sion unless it teaches those children that the 
love of God, the love of man, and the love 
of country form ths threefold cord which 
is not quickly broken. 

A missionary tea can be conducted some- 
what after the manner of a picnic. Each 
child can be allowed to bring some edible 
neatly wrapped in a box or little basket. 
The table can be ready with its china and 
decorations,and the children take their places 
at it with their lunch or tea before them 
As they open the boxes or basket8 they must 
tell what connection the food before them 
has with missionary-work. For instance, 
the sugar of the cake suggests the work of 
the freedmen on Southern plantations; the 
wheat in the bread, the African who brought 
it to this country; while the oranges bring 
India to mind. The children will enjoy 
thinking up something to bring, and will 
learn a good deal while doing so 

To work successfully among children one 
must be a genuine lover of childhood, with 
a reverence for its possibilities, There is no 
higher work on earth than that of giving 
little men and little women their first lessons 
in service for others. No child has been 


properly educated who bas not been taught | gran 


his relation not only to the joy of life, but 
to the suffering and sin of the world. 

The quickness with which children re- 
spond to this work and their joy in its doing 
are reward enough for the most exacting. 

HELEN Jay. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. E. F.—For pattern of a sleeve similar to the one 
you describe see Fig. 12 on pattern sheet accompany- 
ing Bazan No, 20. Finger-bowls are always en régle 
on a breakfust table. when fruit is served, If fruit ix the 
firat course, the finger-bowls are put at each cover at 
the beginning of the meal; if fruit is the last course, 
the finger-bowls are put on the table at the meal’s finish, 

Mas. J. H. R.—Wall-paper can be varnished over in 
the manner you describe, and thus treated may, if the 
work has been properly done, be wiped with a damp 
cloth without injury to the paper. 

J. L. C.—You can have your shirt-waist of taffeta to 
match the Itning of your gown. Make it with pointed 
yoke in the back and square yoke in front laid in 
narrow tucks. 

Q Q@—In Bazan No, 2% the article New York Fash- 
ions will give you the information you wish, 

8. R. M.—1. Yes, you can wear the widow's collars 
and caffs after the veil is left off. 2 No, it wouki not 
look well to wear a shirt-waist, especially a white one, 
and the white chiffon rache would also be in bad taste. 

A. F. B.—An article on Graduation Gowns was pub. 
lished in Bazan No, 21, and a page of models was 
given in last week's number. 

Emeny.—Yes, a pink vest will look well with brown 
velvet coat.—From four and a half to six yards is the 
width.—Auny colored shirt-waist that looks well with 
the blue and white material will be in style. 

L. D.—Biack or white glacé kid mousquetaire gloves 
are the smartest with a black gown. 

Mus. E. M. D.—Black Prince Albert coat with light 
trousers and white waistcoat is the correct costume for 
men at afternoon weddings. It is now customary for 
women to wear hats or bonnets, particularly if the 
bride is to wear a hat.—Yee, white glacé kid for all. 
—A suilor suit of white duck would be the prettiest 
for your little boy.—Dress suits are néver woru before 
six o'clock in the evening.—The groom should wear 
the black coat and light tronsers mentioned. 

Wrote Vaiiey.—Yes, your surah would be snit- 
able for a lining for a black net or grenadine, and your 
lace would be excellent to trim the waist, as in illustra- 
tion in Bazar No, 2%, page 496. Cerise velvet belt and 
collar with a gown of black and white will be exceed- 
ingly smart.—A card-cuse made of a piece of antique 
brocade is the handsomest yoy can have.—Pinked 
ruffies are better than corded on your silk petticoats. 
—lIt is impossible to tell definitely what ilinstration 
you refer to. In Bazan of May 80, 1896, and February 
13, are illnstrations of jackets that may answer your 
purpose. You can obtain back numbers of the Bazar 
through your dealer or send to Harper & Brothers. 

Wurre Saiton. —It is a difficult matter for an amateur 
to bleach a straw hat. You might try a weak solution 
of oxalic acid; dissulve the powder in water and wash 
with the solution; or a lemon can be cat in half and 
rubbed on, but saccess cannot be promised. 








RECALLED STORMY TIMES 
“WELL, that looks natural,” said the old soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast 
table in place of qpGnere milk that failed on account 
of the storm. “It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.”—{ Adv.] 


Apvice To Morners.—Mrs. WInsLow’s SooTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
owes a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
—[Adv. 





Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full-page photos, each 18% x 
11, 192 pages in all—subject, “ Beautiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with utiful 
case, by Dossins Soar Mrs. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for particulars.—{ Adv.] 





SuPError to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections: it whitens, fumes, fortifies the skin. J.51- 
MON,13 Rue Grange teligre, Paris; Park & TILFoRD, 
po York. Druggists,Perfumers, Fancy -goods stores. 
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| Detailed Testing | 
| All Columbia bicycles are 

qj tested as a whole—practic- 

: ally and scientifically. But 

4| before these trials 

4} every part in detail is ex- 

q| amined and inspected over 

qj and over again—carefully 

qj and critically—by men who 

q| know their business. That’s 

q| why every part of the Col- 

; umbia is so perfect. 

3| 1897 

3 

3 

; STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 

$100 to all alike, 

: {896 Columbias, $75. 

9| Hartford B cycles, Second only to Colum- 

9| bias, $60 $55 $90, $40. Better than most 

| hundred dollar wheels. 

co 

3| POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 

4| Ca free from Columbia 3 
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Menthotlette 
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Vor. XXX., No. 25. 





For Invitation anp Five CoRRzEs- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


iso Duane Street, New Yor«. 
Mitits—HOLyoke, Mass. 





























What to Feed the Baby ? 


4A 


“eo” 





CARNRICK’S 
SOLUBLE FOOD 


For Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, 
and Nursing Mothers. 


It will be retained when the stomach rejects all other nour 
ishment. Write fora FREE SAMPLE and 


“Our Baby’s First and Second Years,” 

By MAKION HARLAND. 7 

REED & CARNRICK, - NEW YORK § 
428 West Broadway. 
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‘*WHAT COMES EASY, 
GOES EASY.”’ 
Cheap Skirt Bindings Last a Littlc 


While, and Look Badly 
While They Last. 


It's almost a 
crime for dress. | 
makers to use 
inferior dress 
shields in a 
waist. Insist 
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Est. 1836. S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, waty. 9 
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on the use of 
CANFIE 
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Lasts a GREAT WHILE, 
LOOKS WELL and WEARS WELL 
all the time. 

LOOK ON THE BACK ‘or the tetters S. H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 





Wisooed, 
Soft as Kid, 
Easily Washed. 





Send Twenty-five 
Cents for sample 
pair to 


$160.00 








cuna Sale| If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
73 Warrea Se York and up. Samples showing labele and materials mailed free. 
instalments. Easy paymen AD 
- for catalogue at once if you vant to obtain ORESS S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 6090, N. Y. City. 
the greatest n over =. rae BEETHOVEN 
your m and 
will send by mail san game day letter is Hair Blemishes 
we} Gans col Pas — PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
twenty five porting P. O. Box 1049. a? oat ont — _ 
ever, at the teuchof . 


Washington, N. J. 





PADONA 


hair vanishes like mist be- 
fore the rising sun. Roots 
of the hair wither and die, 
making a new growth im- 
possible ; leaving the skin 
scott, white, = beautiful. 

sily app! certain to 
cure, and harmless as dew. $1060 ee up there 
is no case of failure or where there is slightest trace 
of injury, Used by thousands of persons of refinement. 
Padona is sent by mail, postpaid, in safety mailing 
cases, securely sealed, on receipt of $1 per box. Safe 
delivery of your letter insured by registering it at Post- 
office. All correspondence regarded strictly confiden 
tial. Descriptive booklet of ) and other high- 
class toilet articles free. 


The Padona Company, (Dept. E, ye Cincinnati,0.,U.S.A. 


A MODERN HOTEL BY THE SBA. 













There is nothing equal to an 
Porous 


é) Allcock’s Plaster 


for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 
works like magic, but, be sure you get “ Allcock’s,” 

























THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


TEIGHNER’S Eeticowoen = 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 














TEA SET pésés FREE 


With $10.< ss or wy y Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. Great reduction 
in prices. New Premium and Price list, etc. 


THE ‘GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 289. 





Silk-Warp “Eudora” Cloth irenrietes 
Black only. 
on the Selvedge. 


Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
Stamped “Prizgstiey’s Evpoxa” 
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MAcviNa CREAM 


Bomeover all rl Freche Tan 
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HOTEL COLUMBIA 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


Directly on the Ocean Front. 





Pestetiy First Class. 
Up to Date in every particular. 
Cuisine and Service unsurpassed 





EARN A BICYCLE.” Write UICKLY. Send for “ 300 Inventions Wanted.” | rent Seas abso Prof. L Filet | Illustrated Booklet and Terms free on application. 
- BAKER, Springfield, Mass. *| GET RICH: Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. | ajpaient Cake: w. » RARVEY JONES, Prop. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE REAL CONDITION OF 


CUBA 











HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have Just Published: 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN 








SUSAN’S ESCORT, AND OTH- 
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“j TIMES, from 1880 to the Dia- ERS. Stories. By Epwarp Ev- 

y mond Jubilee. By Justin Mc-|  eErRetr Hate. Illustrated. Post 

4 Cartuy, Author of “A History 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Nv) TO-DAY of the Four Georges,” etc. With MR.. PETERS aoe, 

id B STEPHEN BONSAL Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, Orna- ss ie 2 . —_ y 

vy A mental, $1 75. RiccaRDO STEPHENS. With Il- 

v : ‘ : lustrations by E. M. AsHe. Post 

N] With an li tion and a Map. Post Svo, Paper 3 ” | 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 so. 

4 Covers, 60 cents. “HELL FER SARTAIN,” and | 

“f Mr. Stephen Bonsal was peculiarly fitted for the task Other Stories. By Joun Fox, Jr., ‘«‘BOBBO,”’ AND OTHER FAN- v 
NY when he went to Cuba with the purpose of getting at the Author of “ A Cumberland Ven- | CIES. By THOMAs WHARTON. \/ 
“4 truth of the situation there ; for, having acted as Chargé detta,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Col- | With an Introduction by Owen ‘% 
. a and Secretary of the United States Legation in Madrid during the former ored Top, Ornamental, $1 00. WIsTER. _Illustrated by W. T. it 
% eveland administration, he possessed a perfect knowledge of the Spanish language, Short a - Pte + 
f) characteristics, and history. Mr. Bonsal gives to the public a graphic and accurate ac- GEORGIA SCENES. Characters. | SMEDLEY and J. R. Weet ELIN. rh) 
dy count of the condition of things in Cuba at the present time. Incident t ‘ th Firs : H If. | Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- “y 
f neidents, etc., in the First Eail-| cut Edges and Colored Top, ys 
"9 Century of the Republic. By A | $1 so i 
y Native Georcian. New Edition ee “y 
4 ’ 

. By Mrs. John Sherwood with Reproductions of the Origi | JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. —? 
4, AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY. Being Rambling Recollections of nal Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, | Arranged and Edited by GEORGE WN 
r) . : Me Bis: re Ornamental, $1 25. BrrkBeck Hit, D.C.L., LL.D.,  # 
YN Many Years of My Life. By M. E. W. SHeRwoop, Author of “ Man- ’ H » Fell yea vart Ws 
7) ners end Social Us s" and “AT lanted R ” With a Pho- onorary Fellow o embroke i) 
f ers and Social Usages ” and “ A Transplanted Rose. haP A LABORATORY COURSE IN| College, Oxford, Editor of “Bos- /, 
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N rnamental, $2 50. ites : CHAEL JosEPH GoLDEN, M.E., “The Letters of Samuel John- i’ 
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AMBITION 


I want to be a hero great, 
The biggest of the kit: 

I do not care what kind at all, 
As long as | am it. 


Perhaps upon the vasty deep, 
When all with fear are dumb, 

To go and stop the leaking ship 
By sticking In my thumb. 


Perhaps upon the city streets 
Some child upon the track 
I'd save by seizing on the car 

And holding of it back. 


Perhaps in some big bloody war 
As General I'd go, 

And with my strong right hand knock off 
The heads of all the foe 


That's what I'll be when I grow up, 
A hero big and stout, 
And iu parades go stalking by, 
And bear the people shont. 
Cauryie Serra 
a 


“Mercy!” cried Mr. Barker at the 
“ Waiter, is thie NeufchAtel cheese 7” 

“ Yes, sir,” sald the waiter. 

“Well—I most say it testes like very old chatel 
cheese. Bring me some eotiage cheese instead, and . 
be sure tt fe made of some cottage siuee the original 
Queen Anne period.” 

—>__—_ 


restaurant. 


“T guess there's something the matter with our 
rubber-tree,” observed the small boy. “I've been 
watching it for a year or two now, and it hasn't 
sprouted any overshoes yet.” 


Daly aid 
te 
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LOVE FINDS 


OUGHT’ TO BE SATISFACTORY. 


“Why, Mr. Baxter,” replied Miss. Frisbie,, as. the 
two sat én the porch of the sea-side hotel, “ your pro- 
posal astonighes me! We met only yesterday for the 
first time, and-I know almost absolutely nothing about 
you.” 

“That is very true, Miss Frisbie,” replied Mr. Bax- 
ter. “I donot atk you to take my’ word as'to my 
social standing. _I am ready to show you testimonials 
from all my last sumnier’s flancées."” 


——_—— 


“Miss Brown told me that you paid her euch a 
charming compliment the other evening,” said Mrs. 
Coddington-to ‘her husband, ‘*something about her 
being pretty.. The poor girl wasso pleased. I don't 
see how you men can be so untruthful.” 

**T should think you'd knew’by this time that I'm 
never nutruthfal,” said Mr. Coddington, reproachfully 
**T said shé was just as ‘pretty as she couid be, and so 
she was.” 

_@a—— 


“I think Mr. Doolittle is an awfnal clever man,” said 
M.ad Littleton, in one of her confidential chats with 
her friend Polly- Perkins. 

“Do you ?” said her friend, 
awfully stupid.” 

“Oh! bat he knows lots more than most men,” went 
on Mand... “For one thing, he knows when ito go 
when he’s making a call, and for another thin; 


never puts his foot in it, the reason 
enyesinything.” at ot 


“T thonght,” said Mra. Willoughby, as she looked 
over the first and only edition of the Woman's Art 
Journal of Copunk, ‘‘ that Mrs. Lizet must be awfully 
stupid when she said that she couldn't write anything 
for our paper. But now, I think, she has shown her- 
self to be the cleverest woman in the place.” 


“Tdon't.. I think he's 
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A GREAT BOON. 


Biderly Gentleman: “ Wuat a ovmssine var Park ts TO US PooR orry Fo.L.K, Mus. Jimrson |” 
Mra. J.: “Te ws weenep, Ma Posrneruwarre. I pon’t Know BOW WE FVRK COULD HAVE 


BROUGUT OUR POOR DEAR Fivo ur m a FLAT, UF IT HADN'T BREN FOR THIS 


Panx.” 


THE WAY. 


AN ACCURATE: DESCRIPTION. 
“ How do you like your St. Bernard puppy, Jimmie- 
boy ?" the lad was oaeaa. dumos 
“ He's bully,” said dimmieboy. ‘‘ His paws are so 
big that when you play with him it’s for all the world 
like a pillow fight. 


UNDOUBTEDLY TRUE. 
“No,” said Dickson, thoughtfully, “‘ the missing link 
will never be discovered.” 
“ Bosh ! Why say that?” said Barlow, “It may he.” 
“It can’t be,” sald Dickson, “for the moment it is 
found it will not be the missing link.” 





A’ FINE DISTINCTION. 
Mother (to Bobbie, who has just been rescued from a fight): “ Way, Bounm, Um asuawen oF 


YOU—TO BE FIGHTING YOUR LITTLE coven! 


1 THovGuT. You. Loven. Strerucn.’ 


Bobbie: “Wav, or oovese I Love ui, ‘Cause us 18 MY cousin, uuT I pon't LIKE HIM 


One uit.” 


TOM’S HEROIC RESCUE. 


A man bearing the classic name of Tom Jones has 
been for a lon: 
assistant which the volunteer fire department of a 
lithe Massachusetis town had. He began bis career 
in the fire-opposing line by rescuing an aged citizen 
from a burning building, and ever after his specialty 
was saving something, either property or life. The 
fact that the aged citizen was the meanest man in 
town rather worked against Tom's receiving the 
credit for his first rescue which was hix due, but this 
was gradually overlooked by the better element, and 
‘Tom's reputation grew. 2 

A few rs ago a fire broke out in the dwelling of 
General which was the finest residence in the 
place. It may.be explained that though Tom had a 
very fgir experimental knowledge of a popular brand 
of liquor, his information concerning wines 
was of the most rudimentary character. It may be 
added, further, that the General was believed locally 
always to have a fabulous stock of the choicest vin- 
tages on hand, a condition of affairs, by-the-way, which 
caused many a wagging of heads at village tea parties 
and similar functions. 

On the occasion of the fire in the General's house the 
firemen prompt! aqomests and ‘Tom was one of the 
first to rush into the building. The family being all out, 
he turned his attention to the saving of property. With 
the flavor of a strong concoction just absorbed at the 
village tavern still on his palate, he naturally thought 
of the priceless wines, and was soon seen emerging 
from the house carrying something carefally wrap 
in asmall rag. He bore it toa neighboring vacant lot 
put it down beside a tree, and p' ed to stand guard 
over it. When asked byfriends why he did not retorn 
to the burning building and continue bis labors, he re- 
plied, in a mysterious whisper : 

“"Seh! Got a crate of the General's best wine here. 
Dasn’t leave it for fear it gets broke or hooked.’ You 
bet the General will thank me for saving it, and mebby 
he'll give me a bottle.” 

So Tom stood over the bundle and guarded it as 
a mother might guard her babe till the fire was ex- 
tinguished he then took it up tenderly and~ap- 
proached the General, who was on the outskirts of the 
crowd, and was-naturally somewhat excited... Two or 
three bosom friends of the rescner, not unwilling to 
share the possible bottle, trailed behind. 

“* Exetse me, General,” said Tom, “ bat I knowed 


the store you sot LF fond fine wines, so I just snatched * 


up a few tlee and brought ’em oat, Had to watch 
‘em close since, too, or some scalawag would 'a’ hook- 
ed em: Mighty smoky in there "bout then, I tell you, 
General, ‘Pom folded back the rng and displayed 
a half-dozen globular bottles in a wire rack. 

* Wine !" roared 


ng at the bottles. 


f the General, 
“ Why, you infernal idiot, you onght to have thrown 
‘em at the fire! Those things are patent fire-ex- 
tinguishers !” Haaay V. Mane 


time the most enthusiastic unofficial - 


SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE. 


THE UEEHAWKETT HOUSE. 
| ideganeett, Mass. | 
| The Best ere Hotel On The East Const. | 
All Kinds of Temperature a Specialty. 
| 


Thermometer Kans From 


To 107° in The Shade } 


Weekly. 
Heat And Cold For All. Apply for Terms to 
| Joun Wiaes, Widegansett, Mass. 


| Perkine’s Tip-Top Hotel. 

The Only Mountain Hotel Tn New York City. 
Specially Designed For Persons Who Cannot 
Afford To Leave Town And Who Yet. Desire To 

| Say becomes That They Have Sammered At 
‘he Tip-Top Hotel. 
Send Ten Cents In. Stamps For Terms To 
} George Simpkins, P. 0. wee ates, 
| arlem. | 


EE | 
NOVELTY In Summer Resorts. Mosquito Hall. 
Candid Confession: We Have ‘em To Burn. 
re You Fond of Mosquitoes? 
pply To Peter Malone, Manager, Hixville, N.J.| 





For Rent For The Summer seats, 
| A Fisbing-Lodge At Barnegat Hill 
| No bait, no boats, no. hooks, no lines needed. 
| Large Fish Market Two Mirintes Away. 

| A good story given away with every 
| Mess of Over ‘Ten Pounds 

Write For Particulars To Wallace Scaggs, 

} Barnegat Hill, New Hampehire. 


Young Ladies. “Young Ladies. Young Ladies. | 
Ask Your Parents To Take Rooms For 
July atid August 





at 
| The Popocatepet! Twin Mountain House 
Vermont. 
Why? 
We Have Secured Ten Dancing Men At Jarze 
Expense For. Those Two Months. 
No Extra Charge For Their Services. 
Photographs in a group of the young men 
| with Terms for Board will be sent on receipt of 
$1 04 To Cover Cost on Application: 





me You Want Rest, | 
Go T 


At Springside, Pa. | 
Absolutely Nothing To Do But Breathe. | 
. No Bicycling. No Golf Links. | 


turday Evening. 


| ote 

| Jones's Valley House, 
| No Hops 

' 


Terms: 
Rooms, $2 to $3. Board, $1 50. Air, Gratis, 





